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Part of either sister-in-law that Courtney has 
severely abused the word "revolution" (1 
think he meant revitalisation) in his subtitle 
and restricted his narration to reiteration of 
reverential, romantic-fairy-tale Di `n’ Fergie 
tittle tattle already well known to the aver- 
agely attentive Sunday Express reader. In so 
doing, of course, he feeds the national royal- 
ist appetite for more of the same, familiarity 
being the stuff of stability in these matters. 

If he knows more about these two women 
than their well-reported public utterances, 
what frocks they chose to wear for which 
occasion and how one is tall, fair and shy and 
the other is red-haired and bouncy, then he's 
not letting on. His job, and not just the 
generally managing one, seems to depend on 
Propagating a princessly mythology based on 
nothing at all and Tesounding to nothing 
more portentous than the cosy clatter of a 
crowd applauding another new hat. 

_At one point, presumably having bored 
himself to distraction with the “one has red 
hair, one doesn't have red hair" type of 
speculation, he suddenly hits upon the witty 
notion of comparing the two ladies in terms 
of chocolates: what sort of packaging, outer 
shell, centre and consumer appeal each con- 
fection possesses in contrast to the other. 

Republican as I am, I find such blatant 
trivialisation of human beings fairly offen- 
sive. On page 89 (of 136, counting a few 
notes, appendix, index and an epilogue of 
tedious fatuity) Courtney remarks, “Where 
the sisters-in-law have so much potential, it 
would be a dreadful waste if all that was 
remembered was what they were wearing.” 
That there is nothing else written on page 89 
speaks for the generally sloppy design and 
editing of this publication. That Courtney 
addresses himself exclusively to the process 
and public reception of dreadful waste 
speaks for itself. 
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A HISTORY OF WEST INDIES CRICKET 
Michael Manley 
Andre Deutsch £17.95 


PIERS BURTON-PAGE 


Red Stripe is a popular brand of Jamaican 
beer, but it doesn't figure in Michael Man- 
ley's fastidiously written, thoroughly resear- 
ched account of West Indian test cricket. 
This is a pity, because he would doubtless 
have penned an elegant paragraph or two on 
the withdrawal of Shell from the sponsorship 
of the Caribbean domestic championship, 
after 22 years. 

The Shell Shield has become the Red 
Stripe Cup, and Shell argue that the West 
Indian test stars are too often absent from 
the local games, away on the all-year-round 
circus of test matches, World Series cups and 
lucrative overseas tours. Manley, elsewhere 
no friend of the multinationals, is on their 
side. He stresses the importance of serious, 
properly organised competition at grassroots 
level as the basis for the emergence of a 
strong national side. Too much test cricket is 


Clive Lloyd in the 1974:75 series in India 


bad for the players, bad for the spectators, 
bad for the game. 

He's right, of course. Viv Richards's all- 
stars flew into Heathrow early this month, 
yet only at the tail-end of April they were 
still busy fighting off a very determined 
challenge from a Pakistan team that in- 
cluded the likes of “Gentleman” Javed 
Miandad and Abdul “Bonecrusher” Qadir. 
Amid all the bad temper and bad sportsman- 
ship, Pakistan nearly inflicted on the West 
Indies their first home series defeat for 16 
years, thereby proving Manley’s point, that 
the game there is at the crossroads, not just 
because the invincible stalwarts of the Clive 
Lloyd era have begun to hang up their boots, 
but for larger social and economic reasons 
too. 

In a lucid and perceptive analysis, neatly 
framed within a description of a single test in 
1986 which set the seal on a decade of 
dominance, Manley charts the rise and rise 
of the game in the islands, taking us through 
its various phases, accounting for its slow 
development and offering shrewd psycholo- 
gical pen-portraits of his various heroes— 
among them, George Headley, Learie Con- 
stantine, Ramadhin and Valentine, Frank 
Worrell, Clive Lloyd. 

Like every other writer on the Caribbean 
game, he takes much from, and openly 
acknowledges his debt to, the great C. L. R. 
James, whose classic Beyond a Boundary 
answers its own question, what do they 
know of cricket who only cricket know? 
James (a Trinidadian) knew about books 
and people, Manley knows about politics 
and history. The Prime Minister of Jamaica 
from 1972 to 1980 (for it is he—can you 
imagine Thatcher on Lacrosse, or Kinnock 
on Water Polo?) and leader of the left-wing 
People’s National Party has written a loving- 
ly detailed account of the game that is at the 
heart of Caribbean identity. 

He writes authoritatively (but not obses- 
sively) about wider things than flannelled 
fools, integrating into his narrative reflec- 
tions on the legacy of colonialism, on the 
West Indian racial mix, on the economic 
forces peculiar to the Caribbean, on the lack 
of political will that led to the collapse of 
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dian federation. The author of 
Miete socialism, тиа, who 
himself was convinced of Jamai s tight tii 
lace on the world political map and took on 
pia full might of the IMF, sees the Wey 
the. cricketers' success a5 both a paradigm 
Ina a substitute for, his own aspiration. 
е С: ‘pbean political integration. 
for Сап his solid theoretical grounding he 
pm a sound infrastructure is the ke 
wn political and sporting success, Not 
to both ly he is particularly good on lead. 
bul ET Sobers is clearly a hero, 
d writing sympathetically of the great 
Mn at flaws and failures, and with 
id rable embarrassment about his flirta. 
consi Sh white Rhodesia. Over the notor. 
tion Packet affair, Manley quotes both 
ious | and Marx! But then, maybe he feels 
een lingering guilt at the speed with which 
(with his help) the West Indies board 
reached an accommodation with the man 
who has done more to wreck the game (with 
the exception of enhancing players’ salaries) 
than any other Australian. | 
And Manley, the modernist and reformer, 
is paradoxically something of a traditionalist 
for the old cricket values. His prose has the 
occasional purple of a bygone age, of Cardus 
or Swanton: writing of Lawrence Коме; 
“tragic flaw,” he describes him їп a char- 
acteristic phrase as “an angel with the bat 
but not a man for the trenches of adversity,” 
This is, above all, a work of encyclopaedic 
scholarship, its occasional subjectivity ba- 
lanced by an appendix with the full score- 
card of every West Indian test match, for the 
nostalgia value of which alone it is worth its 


price. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
COOPERATIVE LIVING 


Lynn F. Pearson 
Macmillan £33 


LOFT LIVING: CULTURE AND CAPITAL IN URBAN 
CHANGE 


Sharon Zukin 
Radius £8.95 paperback/£20 hardback 


Here are a couple of really outstanding 
research projects which illustrate the sheer 
fatuity of the academic subject-based subdi- 
visions of knowledge. The problem for libra- 
rians and, more importantly, for booksel- 
lers, is where to shelve them. Are they art 
history, social history or economics; or do 
they belong, along with books on compost. 
diet and jogging, in a vague but popular 
section labelled Alternative Lifestyles? 
Lynn Pearson uncovers 150 years of 
efforts to cope with an issue which is alive 
and unsolved for most people today: how 
can women lead independent lives while 
coping with household management, cook: 
ing, cleaning and child-rearing. Today, whe? 
women are actually the major part of the 
labour market, a small minority of houe 
holds reckon that they have met this issue DY 
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redistributing formerly sex-defined roles, 

| Ви! 1 would guess that most have not, and 

it IS interesting to see the way Victorian 

feminists saw communal households as a 

solution, not of the sex problem, but of the 

servant problem, In this century the Garden 

City movement (Letchworth, Welwyn, 

Hampstead and so on) brought a new im- 

petus to shared domestic Servicing and 

cooperative housekeeping. Lynn Pearson 
traces the rise and decline of such schemes, 
the last of which survived into the 1970s. 

| Domestic appliances on the scale of the 
individual household, as well as “instant” 
foods have taken the place of communality, 
and It is certainly ironic that the modern 
high-status kitchen apes our peasant ances- 
tors rather than the Victorian liberators. A 
final chapter examines the feminist input in 
contemporary experiments in communal liv- 
ing, linking it with the whole ideology of 
dweller control in housing. 

Lynn Pearson's book is an excellent exam- 
ple of the way in which the study of one 
particular minor architectural trend can illu- 
minate far wider aspects of life. The same is 
even more strikingly true of Sharon Zukin's 
account of loft living. In American usage a 
loft is a large open space on one floor of a 
multi-storey industrial or warehouse build- 
ing. Downtown Manhattan has many such 
buildings, traditionally the home of the mul- 
titude of small firms in the garment industry 
and its specialist subcontractors. They are 
well-built, literally lofty spaces with wood- 
block floors and big windows. 

As the rag trade began to decline, artists 
started colonising the lofts, valuing the wide- 
open floor space, sanding the floors and 
sand-blasting that rugged brickwork and 
cast-iron. They were contravening the city 
planners' zoning regulations, but the artists 
could claim that they were using their lofts as 
workplaces as well as dwellings. Then a huge 
shift in perception turned these dingy pre- 
mises into something romantic and highly 
desirable. As in England, the architecture of 
Victorian industry became fascinating and 
heroic once the industry itself was killed off. 

Rents and valuations began to rise both 
for the surviving clothing workshops and for 
the incoming artists. “Between 1973 and 
1978 a cap and hat manufacturer was forced 
to move twice: first from the Broadway 
Corridor to Lower Fifth Avenue, then from 
there to the Flower Market district. Each 
move was initiated by the landlord's decision 
to convert the building to residential use. 

Art being a commodity, too, only the 
really successful could afford to rent a loft, 
but living in a loft became as chic and 
Status-laden as its London counterpart of 
living in a converted warehouse in Lime- 
house. It was announced recently that the 
London Docklands Development Corpora- 
tion is buying land at Thurrock in Essex to 
house firms which its activities are pricing 
out of the market in the Isle of Dogs. 

The parallels between London and New 
ork are very close as we will see when vid 
City property boom moves into Spitalfields. 
lis is just one reason why this певао 
*^4 ironic study of the property market an 
‘he art market is relevant for us. 
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ROUND ABOUT CLOSE TO MIDNIGHT: 
WRITINGS OF BORIS VIAN ҸЕ 


Mike Zwerin (translator and editor) 
Quartet £14.95, 


CLIVE DAVIS 


Before his premature death in 1959, Boris 
Vian succeeded in living at least three dis- 
tinct lives—as novelist, cornet player and 
jazz critic. His fiction, evoking the existen- 
tialism of the postwar period, still commands 
a following today, though his biggest success 
was a pulp thriller, 1 Shall Spit on Your 
a а under а pseudonym in two 
weeks. His slang-ridden Journalism, pep- 
pered with Americanisms, set the style for a 
generation of French writers, as anyone who 
has read Liberation knows. 

Mike Zwerin’s judgment that Vian is “the 
best Jazz writer of all time” has to be taken 
seriously. Zwerin is, after all, one of the 
most lively and perceptive of contemporary 
Jazz critics, and also a fine trombonist (his 
greatest claim to fame being membership of 
the Miles Davis Birth of the Cool ensemble 
of the late 1940s). Now based in Paris, he is 
music correspondent of the International 
Herald Tribune. 

This collection of reviews, editorials and 
radio talks scores well in terms of entertain- 
ment. Vian is opinionated, instinctive and 
often rude, mainly towards Stan Kenton and 
critics who resisted the advance of bebop in 
favour of swing and New Orleans. Hugues 
Pannassie, the arch-traditionalist, is ruth- 
lessly parodied as Our Holy Father Hugues 
1, Pope of Jazz. 

Vian never, never runs the risk of taking 
himself too seriously: an article about the 
pre-eminent role of the black tradition can 
easily end up with the title, “Should all white 
jazz musicians be executed?” The occasional 
pseudonyms—Freddy Flabby, Baron Visi— 
reflect the anarchic mood. 

The articles certainly capture the spirit of 
the age, but whether Zwerin’s claims—and 
the price tag—are justified is a matter of 
doubt. Many of the pieces, notably the 
record reviews, are too brief to be of any 
lasting value. And while Vian raises impor- 
tant issues, he often loses his way amid a 
series of flippant asides: the transcript, 
“Must a jazz critic be a musician?", is a 

ime example. | 
P ore nort I think, is Vian's isola- 
tion from the prime scene of postwar de- 
velopments—the United States. d 
people on this side of the Atlantic, а T Е 
rely оп secondhand reports of the la 
news—recordings were still scarce “з is 
time. “A sensational Miles Davis w * 
apparently just been со a ae 
May 1949, about what appears to Hi 

ding of the Birth of the Coo era. 
ide xciting Writer than, say, 
may well be a more exciting PSone 
Nat Hentoff, Martin Williams or Leo 
Feather, but they at least have the advantage 
of being eye-witness reporters. 
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For all that, Zwerin has done well in the 
near-impossible task of translation. He also 
provides the perfect summary of why a 
browse through the best of Vian repays the 
effort: "He integrated the physical and the 
intellectual, the real and the surreal, and he 
swings with words the way a jazz player 
ought to swing with notes." 
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HOW GREEN IS YOUR CITY? 
Joan Davidson 
Bedford Square Press £4.95 


It is possible to claim, as Daniel Cohn- 
Bendit did on rv recently, that the measure 
of the survival of our cities is the degree to 
which they take on board the green revolu- 
tion. Hence the importance of the Garden 
Festivals in Liverpool, Stoke-on-Trent and, 
at this moment, Glasgow. A succession of 
recent books (Bob Smyth's City Wildscape 
and David Nicholson-Lord's The Greening 
of the Cities) have tried to ram this point 
home. 

This newest is severely practical and infor- 
mative. If you want to start a city farm, 
reclaim derelict sites or involve yourself in 
recycling waste materials, the experience of 
the pioneers, the pitfalls and the sources of 
finance are all discussed here. This makes it 
an important guide to issues which were 
once dismissed as peripheral, but can no 


longer be ignored. Colin Ward 
TAKING THE FEAR OUT OF FLYING 
Maurice Yaffé 
David & Charles £3.95 


This handbook could well become the most 
welcome holiday reading of the year. Yaffe, 
a clinical psychologist at Guy's Hospital, 
moves step-by-step through flying neuroses 
and reduces each area of anxiety to its 
rational or irrational basics. For the most 
reluctant flyers there is also information 
about seeking professional help—Maurice 
Yaffé himself treats patients on a cabin 
simulator. 

There is guidance, too, on simple exer- 
cises to aid relaxation. And the introductory 
chapter contains a reassuring list of celebri- 
ties who hate flying. Take your pick from 
Evil Knievel, Muhammad Ali, Glenda Jack- 
son and André Previn. Clive Davis 

SOCIAL STRUCTURES: A NETWORK APPROACH 

Barry Wellman and S. D. Berkowitz (editors) 
Cambridge University Press 
£15 paperback/£45 hardback 
About 30 years ago when the anthropologist 
John Barnes was studying a Norwegian 
fishing community, he borrowed a metaphor 
from his subjects. He described their rela- 
tionships in terms of nets rather than groups. 
People were seen as points, some of which 
were linked to each other, some not. Social 
network analysis was born. This collec- 
tion, which is addressed to a specialist rather 
than a lay audience, is a useful guide to 
where network analysis has now got to. The 
best things are the scene-setting chapters by 
both editors, and a chapter on Barry Well- 
man's pioneering study of a community in 
Toronto. Peter Willmott 
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Christmas! Bah! H 


Who's looking forward to Christmas? Pre- 
cious few adults. a little casual empiricism 
round London suggests. Most of us seem to 
feel a flutter of anticipation, a residual mem- 
Ory, perhaps, of childhoods past, and a tri- 
umph of hope over experience. But it is 
outweighed by the labour, and the tension 
and—above all—by the guilt. We may be 
decreasingly a Christian society, but at no 
Other time of the year do we have so great а 
need of a Messiah to lift the burden of our 
sins. 

The brunt of this burden falls on women, 
who are, in the family and outside it, the prc- 
eminent carers. Millions this week wrestled 
with the competing claims of children and 
grandparents, of lonely neighbours. friends 
in distress, the sick and the old. 

The divorced were favoured by the 
National Marriage Guidance Council with 
unambiguous instructions: "put the needs of 
the children first." "Christmas is a poignant 
reminder of past failings. deep resentments. 
painful separation and partings." it said. 
“Even in well-adjusted stepfamilies. where 
people give and take, it is not easy sorting out 
who goes where, and how you get on when 
you are together.” 

Few in Britain would dare doubt that this 
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was wise advice, though the whole notion uf 
putting children first would strike many other 
societies as odd. Some would prefer to give 
prionty to God. Many would rate the claims 
of the elderly ahead of those of children 

The primacy of children is a philosophy 
which gencrates its own tensions. We have 
encouraged our kids to have ever-higher 
expectations of parents as material providers. 
and hotel keepers. Wretched parents who 
cannot run to the Hamleys goodies 
(desenbed by Caroline St John-Brooks, page 
9) or who fail to prepare twortypes of stuffing 
and three veg and cake, pudding and pies! 

In less developed societies, children are 
valued for what they can contribute to the 
family community, by way of work. We 
instead cosset (though too often without suf- 
ficiently loving) them entirely. At Christmas, 
when they are showered with gifts, this puts 
huge pressures on them to look happy and 
have a good time. As a result, tears before 
bedtime will be the Christmas story in a mil- 
lion homes. 

More poignant, perhaps, are the effects of 
all this "putting children first" on the children 
for whom Christmas will be a mockery: 
770,000 families with children are living 
below the supplementary benefit poverty 


line. an increase of 40 per cent since 1979, the 
Child Poverty Action Group says In all. 
12.00) families т London alone are reported 
hy Shelter this week to he «pending Christ- 
mas in temporary accommodation (see page 
6). The bleakness of being excluded from the 
central activities of the society around them 
will he terrthle 

Imagine. too. the effects the festival has on 
the children of the minority communities, 
forced to live with the contradiction between 
their own, and the dominant culture Rabhi 
Julia Neuberger describes the effects on Jew- 
ish families on page 31, for less self-confident 
and well established groups. the pressures 
must be even worse. 

Meanwhile, the fact that the rest of society 
is “putting children first” means that those 
without links to children are also excluded 
Some of the devices to get through Chnstmas 
outside the family are explored by Anne 
Boston (page 23). 

Too many powerful orgamisations do well 
out of Christmas for abolition to be practical 
politics. The only spirit in which to approach 
it is this: not as one of life's pleasures. but as a 
test to destruction of one's ability to survive 
its rigours. And a happy Christmas to all our 
readers. bi 
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PERSONAL VIEW 


Plotting 
with the 
gentry 


COLIN WARD 


Has the allotment movement been 
taken over by a new breed of gentrified 
 gardener? 


| there's one theme that sorts out the ide- 


ologists. with short. memories. from the 

ordinary practical folk with long ones, it's 
that of gentrification. On one side there are 
those who see the streets of London as a class 
battleground. with middle class incomers 
winkling out working class tenants. 

On the other are those who were pointing 
in the 505 and 60s, when nobody cared to 
listen, to the grotesque paradox that a line 
drawn on a map down the middle of a road in 
town halls and county hall selected one side 
of whole streets for demolition and 
redevelopment as unfit for human habitation, 
while on the other side of that line identical 
houses, blighted by the redevelopment pro- 
cess, were beginning their upward progress. 
aided sometimes by squatters and sometimes 
by the merry whirr of Black and Decker and 
instant plumbing. into the desirable-resi- 
dence end of the market. 

A comparison of the bizarre prices the res- 
cued houses fetch today with the sorry state 
of the estate opposite is interesting in ponder- 
ing the conclusion reached a decade ago by 
Graham Lomas (a former deputy strategic 
planner for the GLC) that in London more fit 
houses had been destroyed than had been 
built since the war. 

In the days of General Improvement Areas 
and Housing Action Areas, meetings were 
held in the name of participation to discover 
what residents wanted, and invariably they 
wanted, not cobbles and planting, but things 
that the special government cash couldn't 
provide: an improvement of ordinary munici- 
pal services like paving, street lighting and 
refuse clearance. They were revealing an 
unmentionable fact: that there has always 
been a hierarchy of excellence in these ser- 
vices, based on who complains most. The 
presence of complaining gentrifiers pushed 
up standards of treatment for everyone. 

t was much the same in the country. As the 
1 industrialising farmers pursued the aim of 

all capitalists, that of eliminating labour, 

the number of actual (arm workers dwindled 
and the zealous public health inspectors of 
now-forgotten rural district councils in the 
50s and 60s slapped closure orders on cot- 
tages, often for the most specious of reasons. 
That so many survived, to gratify our senti- 
ments about our heritage and its precious 
vernacular buildings, is solely due to the res- 


ene qoh resulting bom the phenomenon Pro 
lessor toll Newby culls “the invasion ol 
rurnt villages by a Гаре у alien, urban, inini 
grant middle class." (ON imagine what we 
would feel if anyone dared to use such lan 
guage about. movements of population in 
Southall) But in current campaigns for the 
retention ol rural services the immigrants are 
a vital and vocal force 
David Crouch and Û have been wandering 
up and down the land talking to allotment 
holders. The allotment can he seen as one of 
the last strongholds of. the Hogpartsville 
world we have all been taught to admire. We 
do admire the allotment movement; first as a 
survival from the chuim of our ancestors, 
wherever we come from, for access to land. 
Historically, it represents the token payment 
made to the poor for the rights stolen from 
them by the Enclosures. Second, we admire it 
as yet another example of the tradition of 
working class self-help and mutual aid which 
was eroded by Labour's faith in managerial- 
ism and consumerism, 
ack in the 60s, the Minister of Land and 
B Resources (yes, we actually 
had one) in the first Wilson govern- 
ment commissioned thc late Harry Thorpe, 
Birmingham's professor of geography, to 
inquire into allotments and make rec- 
ommendations. He found an ageing and 
dwindling population of allotment gardeners, 
and a host of neglected and unkempt sites 
with primitive conditions. His marvellously 
thorough and long-out-of-print report, pub- 
lished in 1969, had a host of recommend- 
ations. Some were simply to consolidate the 
tangled compost heap of legislation accumul- 


ated over 150 years into an understandable 


66 Thorpe foresaw the whole 
movement dying of old age 
when that generation of plot- 
holders had pulled its last 
carrot. 99 


Leisure Gardens Act. The rest were for a 


wholesale gentrification of the allotment 
image, since Thorpe foresaw the whole 
movement dying of old age when that genera- 
tion of plotholders had pulled its last carrot. 

The word allotment itself was to be aban- 
doned, and with it the stink of charity, as he 
saw it, and the new leisure gardens and chalet 
gardens with their summer houses, flowers 
and lawns, were to become a resource for the 
whole family, instead of a hideaway for the 
old gents. The ramshackle sheds were to be 
done away with, and the sites were to be 
redesigned under the contro! of qualified 
landscape architects. They were in fact to be 
"ladyfied" as well as gentrified, since Thor- 
pe's committee found most sites unbelievably 
primitive in their lack of water-closets and, 
incredibly, of a proper water supply, even 
after a century of use. What woman would 
care to spend a whole Sunday down on the 
allotment? 

Government ignored Thorpe's report. 
Lord Wallace of Coslany has several times 
got a Recreational Gardening Bill, covering 
the legislative changes, through the Lords, 


only to have it “objected” im tlie Commons 

But the genteificution ol allotments has 
happened in ways Fhorpe never envisaged 
For the 1970s brought in à bunch of people 
who had hardly thought about the allotment 
movement. before, inspired by notions. of 
energy conservation, self-sulficiency, organic 
hushaudry, fresh food and so on 
Т: urge for allotment gardening was not 

dend after all. The old chaps, who had 

been on the site for years, watched with 
a certain cynicism. They knew that gardening 
is a time-consuming art, requiring hard work 
in unattractive seasons, and continual effort 
The new breed weren't interested in “leisure 
gardening." they wanted to grow fruit and 
vegetables in the old-fashioned. way, But 
would they stay the pace? 

Well, of course, plenty of the new gen- 
trifiers didn't, just as many other gardeners 
have failed to change their routines to fit in 
regular work on the plot. But a large number 
did, and they are the reason why. contrary to 
Thorpe's misgivings, the movement survives 
today. One council officer confided to David 
Crouch that "the typical plotholder ts an 
elderly, semi-literate Labour-voting working 
class male,” in other words someone who 
could be pushed around by the management 
committee, but in the very same week he met 
Oxford dons and sophisticated community 
activists working on their plots. 

Some of the old stagers complain that the 
new breed (apart from Mary Ellis who barged 
in as the 23-year-old sole woman on her site in 
Colne, Lancashire, and eleven years later 
had won all the district's horticultural prizes) 
have failed to pull their weight in the hard 
graft of paperwork, organising the society. 
collecting subs and coping with the council. 
"Maybe it's because they spend their lives 
pushing paper around that they just want to 
escape it when they're on the plot," one 
octagenarian secretary remarked to me, but à 
college lecturer explained, "I know how I 
would run the society but I don't push myself 
forward just because I hate the idea of a 
middle class takeover." 

ast week I went to see two of the new- 
ЕК? allotment gardeners. The first, at 

Cottingham in what we used to call East 
Yorkshire, was Michael Hyde, a retired 
school-teacher, who for many years has writ- 
ten once a month the allotment gardening 
feature in The Guardian, which is the only 
newspaper to carry a column with vital infor- 
mation for allotment gardeners. The other 
was Harry James, head of the Newcastle firm 
Of quantity surveyors that bears his name. He 
doesn't resemble the stereotype of the allot- 
ment holder either. Why does he do it? Well, 
he told me, it's an escape from the pressures 
of professional life, it has an inbuilt discipline 
of its own, and it provides his family with 
fresh veg. all the year round. He likes the 
"caring attitude" on the site, "helping old 
chaps with their difficulties," and reluctantly 
he has served his time on the committee and 
is next year's chairman. 

Even on the allotment, people don't quite 
fit the gentrifying image. 


The address of the National Society of Allotment and 
Leisure Gardeners is Hunters Road, Corby, Northants 
NN17 1ЈЕ. 
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admits that: it will reduce, not. eliminate, 
abortions) is simple and convincing. more 
séx-cducation, and better buth contio iacth 

ties. The aim is to induce through cilucition n 
greater sense of responsibility, not by proach 

ing chastity, which may well be counter 

productive, but by carly and prolonged dis 

CUSSION, and a far greater eneouragement ol 
men and boys to attend birth control chines, 
Education could, and can, make à huge dit 

ference tothe attitudes of both boys and pints 
to pre-marital sex. Prancome's hook ought te 
help to convince Members af Parliament that 
sex education is not а harmful and disi nptive 
threat to The Family. 

Rosalind Petehesky's book was published 
two years ago in the United States. by imper 
tance for British readers undoubtedly lies in 
the perceptive and daunting analysis it pres: 
ents of the New Right, the pro-family politi- 
cians. The book is long and pretentious, The 
reader must struggle with a good deal of femi- 
lust-style jargon. There is also a strong identi- 
fication of feminism with the radical left, the 
more understandable in the United States 
since state-funded contraception and. abor- 
tion are regarded as goals only for dangerous 
socialists, They're also goals for feminists. 
But even those who are neither fully paid-up 
feminists nor politically far left should be 
alarmed by the Return to Victorian Values, 
or Family ideology. 

Petchesky shows how the generally liber- 
alised law regarding abortion has been 
accommodated by the hard “moral” right. 
Abortion is permitted, but only in a shame- 
ndden and infantilising way. She quotes a 
story called "Daddy, I'm sorry" published in 
Families magazine, where a pregnant teen- 
ager throws herself on the mercy of her stern 
father, is rushed out of town to have her 
abortion but is nonetheless morally “res- 
cued” by her penitence within the bosom of 
the family. She returns, the innocent and 
good little girl, the fallen, but forgiven, Angel 
in the House. The relevance of such a presen- 
tation of Family power to the issues of the 
Gillick case is obvious. 

But the main message of this book is 
unlikely to be widely accepted. The argument 
is that women will never get what they need 
as long as abortion is regarded as an evil; and 
choice of abortion as a choice between evils. 
(This, after all, is the meaning of Mary Ken- 
ny's demand that women should see their 
choice as “serious.”) Rosalind Petchesky 
holds that we shall not be truly free until we 
stop thinking about individual women facing 
moral dilemmas, and think instead of women 
as a group, and the availability to the group of 
free and non-guilt-ridden abortion. 

The trouble is that not even the most 
ardent feminist can change the fact that 
women get pregnant one by one, and that an 
unwanted or intolerable pregnancy 1$ some- 
thing a woman has to face for herself, and, 
ultimately, on her own. That she should be 
helped; that she should not, as she often is, be 
made to feel guilty, does not entail that she 
has no decision to make. Neither attempting, 
in the words of President Reagan, to “stamp 
out abortion” by law, nor making it a straight- 
forward service-provision, can alter the 
nature of these facts. 
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When Cieolliey wis st he win xel fo the 
Chile guidance cule һесдим ol his рер 
When he wis nine le was sent tianotlier ane 
boone eb that and Dis habitual bedwetting. 
ALT very disruptive in and ant at seloot," 
he was before the juvene vont der stealing, 
AT E, atter several charges ot burghiry ind 
Theil, Салтуу and vielent aggression towards 
his Family, he found bimsell at à community 
hone 

During his two yemis there he added to bis 
compendium of sios nets ul “indecen 
exposure” and the theft of female clothing. 
The patton continued until he was sent to 
borstal for i year, charged with arson, having, 
attempted to blow up an immersion heater in 
the loft of à church, The consultant psychiatr 
ist at both the community home and the bors: 
tal was Tom Pitt Aikens. Ele believes lui the 
"delinquent" is "to a greater or lesser degree 
a personification ol issues which nre uncon- 
scious and require to be made conscious in his 
family. Unless this happens, dangerous situn- 
lions will ensue iu the family: what ure known 
as ‘catastrophes ou the ime horizon." 

The method he has evolved to make the 
issues conscious is i series of highlysstrue- 
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bim oll cos) by Geotliey's parents. an 
nidi y" middle class Couple sonmetinns 
ИА ШЕ КЕШЕ ШШДЕ ПЕТ 
hiding, the procedar boring and notty, and 
hy Ceobhrey hiiselt; when lie chose te come 

Ehe aecords Ob these meetings are pre 
altel here by the novelist. Alee Сопы 
Vis, who attended the last few of them and 
became very Toad of the dong suftering par 
eut She cem tut f she had set out to 
wie и novel about a delinquent СН sh 
would not live given han this family back 
кинин, and that 0 she Ил chosen to write 
about that couple she could aot have piven 
ren delinquent child, When the first meet 
inp, was heldin 1976, Cicoffrey was 15. Hy the 
tlisty-sixtli in 1983, he wis а young man lis 
inp no ordinary life; out ot trouble 

And yes! The endless discussion. at the 
meelings did reveal trom the бату history 
extrioiditiury premonitions of Geolfrey and 
his troubles. So much so that we read on with 
unxiety, in cuse he should kill himself at 17 
like an uncle who blew himself upan the attic. 
or m case his father should die at 50 like Лез 
father 

But did the long process of exploring the 
catastrophes on the time horizon do anything 
to extract Cieoffrey from his career as a social 
nuisance? The authors offer no opinion. but 
Wis evident to the reader that the meetings 
did à great deal for the harassed parents who 
loyally turned up Jor over seven years to take 
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joyless solidanty of women's lives—both 
now, and in the past. Of course there are 
exceptions: the smile on the face of the first 
woman firefighter ts different from the tea- 
sipping resignation of the turkey-plucker 
and the flowery grins of the bridesmaids look 
considerably happier than the white faces of 
workers in a micro-conductor factory clutch- 
ing large bottles of sulphuric acid. Are they 
about to throw them at someone? 

Another striking feature is the р 
the women’s expressions in the Photographs 
a male chauvinist looking at them night well 
say that herein lies the answer to the conun 
drum of the essential lack of change in wom 
en's situation. Most women are stil] waiting 
for something to happen. 

A Woman s Place is compiled from a Brit. 
ish Council exhibition now touring 30 coun- 
tries. Around the photographs is а text Which 
contains another explanation of their graphic 
misery: the usual "less than ] Per cent of 
directors are women ; “women’s earnings 
represent the same proportion of men’s ac 
they did in 19457; "Sigmund Freud was bad 
news for women’s liberation”: and as for 
Margaret Thatcher. “she is no help at all.” 

Quite so. My favounte Photograph In this 
book is the one of Emmeline Pan 
arrestin 1914. Mrs Pankhurst, stry 
policemen's arms. captures in the a 
body and expression the essential 
of women in a world they never 
cannot escape from. The men in t 
grimly determined to contain 
of the force of at least some of 
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Their anger is visible. In producing it, they 
ensure that the struggle isn't over that chu- 
sive vision of life beyond the nappy bucket 
will continue to drive us on 
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== THE OUTSIDE CONTRIBUTOR 
Edward Blishen 

= Hamish Hamilton £10.95 

— COLIN WARD 


Ignazio Silone used to say that he belonged to 
the biggest party of all, the ex-communists. In 
just the same way Edward Blishen belongs to 
the biggest of all professions, the ex-teachers. 

le's been out of the classroom for decades. 
even though he keeps getting drawn back in 
as à visiting author. But the theme of school 
and schooling dominates his long-running 
308P Opera of autobiography. 

In this volume, the eleventh. incredibly, 
кн find him in his fifties, a decade ago, living 
„ыс outwardly uneventful life of an “outside 
atl to the BBC's World Service at 
" ush House, and accepting invitations to lec- 

are as a pundit on children's literature in 

Ausiralia and Canada. Not much to make a 
book out of, you might think, and since like 
all soap devotees we know the Blishen family 
backwards, or think we do, we can almost 
rifying Dad spluttering with con- 


hear that ter 
tempt from beyond the grave, to see how 


27 


young Edward has had the е make а ® 
life's work out of his ашышы P. (^ "p 

But it isnt a bit like that. simply Because, 

i ‚ rest of us. Blishen not only kceps 
unlike the res | 1 ouch Ae he MIT 
up his diary but also kcep i ee ate We 
lives in the suburb where he T pie ila 
still meets fellow pupils from m pt т 
school in the twenties, including д 
whom he was separated Бу Ее thirties 
ship boy at the grammar school in the EN 
And he keeps m touch with ner 

ht him there. or atte ‚ 

And around the “ш happy (Ot Les 
i e jetting age, are his €x-s an 
mes in ihe fifties. who have à ord 
certing readiness (0 attribute see 
subsequent lives to a chance remark of hi: 
an English lesson all those years ago. : 

It all rings true and it is all centred on the 
classroom, whether that of the snobbish cru- 
clties of the old-style grammar school turning 
guttersnipes into gentlemen. or that of the 
struggle in the new-style comprehensive to 
make the system actually serve the pupil s 
needs. Blishen is an acutely sensitive 
observer, fascinated by the process of educa- 
tion. He worries away at it incessantly. 
because he belongs to the generation of 
“emergency-trained” teachers, who entered 
the industry with a variety of earlier Job- 
experience and became, by universal con- 
e finest bunch of genuine teachers we 
ever had. 
. Yes, of course there's a lesson in this, but ir 
15 one that we have never been willing r- 
learn, and that even dear old Blishen is- t 
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Their anger is visible. In producing it, they 
ensure that the struggle isn't over: that elu- 
sive vision of life beyond the nappy bucket 
will continue to drive us on. 
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Ignazio Silone used to say that he belonged to 
the biggest party of all, the ex-communists. In 
just the same way Edward Blishen belongs to 
the biggest of all professions, the ex-teachers. 
He's been out of the classroom for decades, 
even though he keeps getting drawn back in 
as a visiting author. But the theme of school 
and schooling dominates his long-running 
soap opera of autobiography. 

In this volume, the eleventh, incredibly, 
we find him in his fifties, a decade ago, living 
the outwardly uneventful life of an "outside 
contributor" to the BBC's World Service at 
Bush House, and accepting invitations to lec- 
ture as a pundit on children's literature in 
Australia and Canada. Not much to make a 
book out of, you might think, and since like 
all soap devotees we know the Blishen family 
backwards, or think we do, we can almost 
hear that terrifying Dad spluttering with con- 
tempt from beyond the grave, to see how 
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ken seriously. It 
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young Edward has had the nerve to make a @ 
life’s work out of his autobiography. 
But it isn't a bit like that, simply because, Ф 


unlike the rest of us, Blishen not only keeps 
up his diary but also keeps in touch. As he still 
lives in the suburb where he was reared, he 
still meets fellow pupils from his primary 
school in the twenties, including those from 
whom he was separated by being a scholar- 
ship boy at the grammar school in the thirties. 
And he keeps in touch with the people who 
taught him there, or attends their funerals. 
And around the world, happy to be his hosts 
in the jetting age, are his ex-secondary mod- 
ern pupils in the fifties, who have a discon- 
certing readiness to attribute their 
subsequent lives to a chance remark of his in 
an English lesson all those years ago. 

It all rings true and it is all centred on the 
classroom, whether that of the snobbish cru- 
elties of the old-style grammar school turning 
guttersnipes into gentlemen, or that of the 
struggle in the new-style comprehensive to 
make the system actually serve the pupil's 
needs. Blishen is an acutely sensitive 
Observer, fascinated by the process of educa- 
tion. He worries away at it incessantly, 
because he belongs to the generation of 
"emergency-trained" teachers, who entered 
the industry with a variety of earlier job- 
experience and became, by universal con- 
sent, the finest bunch of genuine teachers we 
ever had. 

Yes, of course there's a lesson in this, but it 
is one that we have never been willing to 
learn, and that even dear old Blishen isnt 
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authority's multicultural policy. — . 

Heads, like Prime Ministers, can load the 
decision-making dice to get the appoint- 
ments and policies they want, despite an 
almost comic pressure of events. They 
observe a galaxy of characters and incidents 
no one since Dickens has dared invent, but 
are gifted with modest influence over the 

| plot and ending. Schools are fascinating 
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anxious to rub in. By now they will all have 
taken early retirement, or will have moved up 
and out of the system, or they may be dead or 
totally disillusioned. But if I were Nuffield, 
Rowntree, Gulbenkian or Leverhulme, I 
would go to Blishen with an offer he couldn’t 
refuse, and urge him to get off the overseas 
airwaves and the overseas airlines, and bully 
him to use his amazing gifts to wander around 
this country gathering up the mountain of 
educational wisdom they accumulated in the 
40 years before the bottom dropped out of 
postwar schooling. I wouldn’t trust this won- 
derfully useful task to anyone but him. 
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HEAD TEACHERS AT WORK 
Valerie Hall, Hugh Mackay and Colin Morgan 
Open University Press £6 95 paperback/ 
£20 hardback 


BERNARD BARKER 


Headteachers often feel as if they have been 
caught in a revolving door tampered with by 
the Game for a Laugh team. The boilers cut 
out ona frosty morning; a union representa- 
tive announces his members’ refusal to 
invigilate tamorrow's examinations; an 
angry mother bursts in on an interview; the 
bursar presents a heap of time-shects for 
signature; Tracey/Darren swears at a pro- 
bationer; the Evening Telegraph phones for 
a quote on industrial action; the swimming 
pool chemicals are out of sorts, turning the 
water cloudy; meanwhile, the in-tray con- 
tains а 5,000 word circular on the 
authority's multicultural policy. 

Heads, like Prime Ministers, can load the 
decision-making dice to get the appoint- 
ments and policies they want, despite an 
almost comic pressure of events. They 
Observe a galaxy of characters and incidents 
no one since Dickens has dared invent, but 
are gifted with modest influence over the 
plot and ending. Schools are fascinating 
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political cullates and the view lum the 
bridge is int obvious way Io penetrate (heii 
interpersonal eemplexity 

Hall, Mackay ond Morgan appen at fest 
as naturalist observers ol the David Allen 
borough type, reporimg how the pedagogie 
species roaming this Grange Hill lindscnpe 
behave They describe “ethnographic feld 
work" in pursuit ol 1S hemdteachers, even 
alty selecting foni For "extensive ui-depth 
observation" over a period of n уси. 

The result is a fascinnting, highly reada 
ble, cleverly constructed masterpiece. An 
elaborate comparative narrative is created 
from case studies of Messrs Shaw, Dowe, 
King and Mercer. The authors follow the 
heads through every detul of their frag- 
mented, hurried lives, using a version of the 
“fy on the wall” technique. Mr King shoots 
about like an electric hare, exchanging ban- 
ter with smokers while Mr Shaw plays 
"Chief Executive" through a gruelling 
schedule of meetings and working lunches. 

The contrasting characters and styles of 
the heads, less noble than Arnold but more 
appealing than Squeers or Creakle (though 
Mr King is given to twisting ears), emerge 
from the steady accumulation of events. 
Each has a modus operandi as distinctive 
and recognisable as Tony Parker's tape- 
recorded criminals. Yet for all its mar- 
vellous, graphic material, (he book does not 
progress beyond the tautology that good 
schools have good heads to analyse whether 
or how lcaders make a difference. 
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Ihe book's conclusions. are, m. fel, 
xhaped hy the ispirations ol the "elfeciive 
schon" movement cater ton by ils own 
lickdwork Head Teachers at Work docs not 
expla the compulsive, ndtv mouth 
existence H discovers or set (he scramble in 
a wldet context Hie authors want “perfor 
manege appraisal” nnd "systematic curricu 
tum review"; foc them the "ima issue 
is how to find Hime for these imporlant 
developments within the constraints of the 
day-to-diy traffic ol school fife." They are 
iler i magie formula to make cvery head 
good. und every school "better and arc 
d by their subjects, who prefer peo- 
ple and tenching to management science, 

No correlation has yet been established, 
however, between any particular method of 
management and desirable educational out- 
comes. Pupil and teacher behaviour seem to 
vary according to uncharted interactions of 
personality and circumstance. The four 
heads scem to work on Pope's dictum that 
whatever "is best administered is best" and 
they may be right. There is certainly no 
empirical evidence that appraisal or curric- 
ulum review (among other fashionable reci- 
pes) lead to better teaching. The rescarch 
method adopted here inevitably entails an 
undue focus on the activities of a single 
individual, obscuring the human networks 
through which a head works and by which 
schools are brought to life. 


Bernard Barker is Headteacher of Stanground School 
in Peterborough. 
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anxious to rub in. By now they will all have 
taken early retirement, or will have moved up 
and out of the system, or they may be dead or 
totally disillusioned. But if I were Nuffield, 
Rowntree, Guibenkian or Leverhulme, 1 
would go to Blishen with an offer he couldn't 
refuse, and urge him to get off the overseas 
airwaves and the overseas airlines, and bully 
him to use his amazing gifts to wander around 
this country gathering up the mountain of 
educational wisdom they accumulated in the 
40 years before the bottom dropped out of 
postwar schooling. [wouldn't trust this won- 
derfully useful task to anyone but him. 
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POCKET MONEY: BAD BOYS, BUSINESS-HEADS 
AND BOOM-TIME SNOOKER 


Gordon Burn 
Heinemann £9.95 


DAVID WHITE 


Snooker is "Coronation Street with balls." 
The phrase, like so much in professional 
snooker, belongs to Barry Hearn. Heam is 
the key in the back of the *Romford Robot," 
Steve Davis. Hearn also manages a stable of 
top players, including Dennis Taylor, Terry 
Griffiths and Tony Meo. And as his friends 
and enemies agree, he has the game of 
snooker stitched up. 

Barry Hearn is unquestionably the hero of 
Gordon Burn's book. Like the dead Julius 
Caesar, he appears in scenes where no part 
has been written for him. This is understand- 


able. Hearn, shrewd marketing man that he 
is, must have decided that, in any book ahout 
snooker, the author should look at thc sub- 
ject through his eyes. As Burn acknowledges, 
he got full cooperation from Hearn and the 
people Hearn pays. 

The effect of this is that the book takes an 
almost puritanical line against the people 
who have made snooker news: the “bad 
boys" like Kirk Stevens and Alex "Hur- 
ricane" Higgins. Higgins gets a chapter to 
himself, but this clearly draws on material 
Gordon Burn collected in 1972 for a Sunday 
Times article. Otherwise, Pocket Money 
appears to take the view that the Mr Cleans of 
snooker are more noteworthy than the Mr 
Nasties. A view which Barry Hearn would 
subscribe to. 

In spite of this, Pocket Money is the first 
real insight into the world of professional 
snooker in Britain. Burn's analysis of the 
sport is acute: "The snooker world is essen- 
tially a hermetic world: small, closely-knit, 
inward-looking and closed to strangers." 
And he has a journalist’s ear for the way 
snooker people talk about their business. 

Burn has a nice line in *Romfordiana"— 
the mores of the group of people who sur- 
round Barry Hearn and Steve Davis at their 
headquarters in Romford. There is Robbo, 
the former Texaco storeman at Dagenham 
who acts as a Davis minder and mentor. At 
any tournament where Davis is a finalist, he 
can be heard roaring, "Gworn-ma-san." 

Romfordspeak is catching. Steve Davis 
comes from south of the river, where they 
might say, "I'm shattered,” or "I'm shag- 


ged.” North of the river, they say, “I’m gut- 
ted," now a favourite of Davis, And there is 
the ubiquitous "areyewshaw?" 

It is casy to see in Pocket Money why Gor- 
don Burn became fascinated by Barry Hearn. 
Hearn is the sort of person Mrs Thatcher 
dreams of. An entrepreneur who has no 
doubt that the most ordinary people have got 
the most extraordinary skills. Snooker is the 
skill of the ordinary man. That is why it sells. 
That is why Barry Hearn sells it. 
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THE PEOPLE'S ANGER: JUSTICE AND REVENGE IN 
POST-LIBERATION FRANCE 


Herbert R. Lottman 
Hutchinson £12.95 
NICHOLAS RICHARDSON 


Lottman believes that the truth about the 
purge of collaborators, at the liberation of 
France, has never been told, that there has 
been a conspiracy of silence shrouded in a 
proliferation of myth. The time has come, 
however, to break this silence: cometh the 
hour, cometh the тап... 

The claim is overstated. Lottman does 
indeed use some of the newly available mate- 
rial in the archives, but treats it in the same 
blandly anecdotal fashion as he treats the 
overfamiliar and the plainly untrue 

Take the book's title, and the illustrations 
on its dustjacket. They convey, vividly, one 
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The Psychology 
of Happiness 


MICHAEL ARGYLE 

What is happiness? Which sort of people are 
happiest? What are the effects of work, 
leisure, marriage. friendships on our well- 
being? These are some of the questions 
Michael Argyle looks at in this lively and 
accessible survey which examines the 
Psychological causes and explanations of 
happiness 


27? pages Hardback 0416 409601 (2250 
Paperback 0416 409709 (795 


The Big Smoke 
A history of air pollution in 
London since medieval times 
PETER BRIMBLECOMBE 


BOOKS 6 . 


Air pollution is no new problem. it seems 
In this lively study. Peter Brimblecombe puts 
it in historical context telling us that in 1280 


Londons air was so polluted that royal 
proclamations were issued banning coal as 
fuel Making use of Londons unique 
historical documentation on air conditions, 
Brimblecombe traces the history of air 
pollution in an anecdotal yet scholarly style. 
c. 220 pages Illus 
Hardback 0416900801 с. £15.95 


Studies in Communication 


Understanding Radio 

ANDREW CRISELL 
With the arrival of television in the home it 
seemed that the days of radio were 
numbered. Yet radio as a medium has 
proved stubbomly resilient. In this book 
Andrew Crisell sets out to study the medium 
in its own right and to identify its distinctive 
characteristics. 


256 pages Hardback 0 416 383300 £12.95 
Paperback 0416 383408 #495 
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Unemployment 


Personal and social 
consequences 
Edited by STEPHEN FINEMAN 


Focusing upon the voices and experiences of 
people, the realities behind the statistics, this 
book deals with an area of current concern - 
jobs and unemployment, Social researchers of 
different backgrounds and experience discuss 
what unemployment does io people. 

272 pages Paperback 0422 600806 £8.95 


Positive Discrimination 
JOHN EDWARDS 
Foreword by LORD SCARMAN 

John Edwards surveys the use of positive 
discrimination in order to map out empirically 
what it is, to characterize the debate about if, 
and then to point out what seem to be the key 
issues. 


256 pages Hardback 0422 789909 £18.50 
Paperback 0422614009 £8.50 
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"who knew more about lighting than most 
cameramen” and E mere Pressburger (“the 
Dormouse.” as. Ralph Richardson called 
him), the Hungarian seriptwriter whom 
Powell regarded as such an invaluable collab- 
orator that between 194] and 1956 he shared 
writer, producer, director credits with him 

This is a very long hook —705 pages to take 
us up to 1948 —and as one might expect with 
an old man's memoirs it rambles a little. 
Michael Powell mentions several occasions— 
David Lean with 49th Parallel, for example— 
when an editor saved one of his films by 
tuthlessly pruning those beloved but irrele- 
vant sequences which directors find so hard to 
part with. He could have done with the ser- 
vices of a similarly irreverant subordinate 
here, though it would be a difficult task; the 
book has an epic sweep which perhaps 
requires its pauses for breath. 

Above all, there 1s a degree of honesty, 
intelligence and generosity here which is 
altogether rare in a book about the film indus- 
try. One looks forward to part two, which 
deals with the rather leaner years after 1948. 


EN — ems 
Hard choices 


LAW AND MORALS: WARNOCK, GILLICK AND 
EYOND 


Simon Lee 
Oxford University Press 
£3.95 paperback/£12.95 hardback 


JULIA NEUBERGER 


The preface to Simon Lee's book claims that 
he is addressing the “so-called ‘general 
reader.’ This mythical character . . . is per- 
haps interested in studying law at university.” 
Prospective students of theology, philosophy 
or politics would be equally well advised to 
read it. For it is not a narrow work. It exam- 
ines the  fashionably-termed interface 
between law and morals, an interface which 
some lawyers are wont to mutter does not 
exist, since they believe—wrongly—that law 
is not concerned with justice. But it also 
attempts to describe the moral framework in 
which the law operates, be it contract, tort or 
discrimination law. 

The centrai discussion is, however, in those 
areas most often portrayed as moral-legal 
ones—sexual morality, family considera- 
tions, embryo research and surrogacy. This is 
where the so-called moral majority have been 
described as Catholic (because of the Cath- 
olic anti-abortion stance), right-wing 
(because of opposition to individual auton- 
omy in such areas as sexual behaviour), or as 
scientifically backward-looking (because of 
their opposition to embryo-research). It is all 
more complicated than that, as Simon Lee 
points out; there are liberal Catholics, as well 
as those opposed to abortion but in favour of 
surrogacy, or in favour of free heterosexual 
behaviour but opposed to such freedom for 
homosexuals, 

So instead of labelling, principles are 
needed. The 1960s Hart-Devlin debate has to 
be re-examined. The Warnock report needs 
rereading. The judgments in the Gillick 
case—particularly the conflicting speeches of 
the law lords—need analysis. To some 
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extent, Simon Lec provides this—reproving 
Lady Warnock for inconsistencies between a 
utilitarian approach on embryo research, an 
aptly named “yuk factor” of disgust at trans- 
species surrogacy, and a conversion of strong 
general distaste far surrogacy into rendering 
it illegal 

He also arrives at a series of formulae- 
described, wrongly. as morals— for how we 
should think about these issues. The first, and 
most weighty, is to "use the issue of law and 
morals as a catalyst for reflection on our 
whole range of personal and public responses 
to the whole series of problems which involve 
value judgments." But we should also dis- 
cover what motivates those who disagree 
with us, doubt the "harm to others" principle, 
and accept that there are hard choices. 

He then produces a proposal which politi- 
cians would do well to take seriously. for the 
establishment of a "Super-Warnock com- 
mittee, an unfashionable quango. to “keep 
under review the whole range of issues in 
medical law and ethics." It could produce 
codes of practice for areas as diverse as in 
vitro fertilisation, informed consent, and 
allocation of scarce resources in the health 
service. | 

Apart from its brevity, Simon Lee's Law 
and Morals is limited by two major con- 
straints which would not affect such a 
quango. One is his over-reliance on Catholic 
argument where other denominations and 
religions have much to contribute. The other 
is his ignoring of feminist argument, such as 
on informed consent, where Carolyn Faulder 
has made a valuable contribution, or on sur- 
rogacy, where some have suspected that it is 
unwillingness to allow two women, sisters or 
friends, to make a surrogacy agreement with- 
out control which caused the Warnock com- 
mittee to recommend that any surrogacy 
arrangements, even non-commercial ones, 
be illegal. 

These criticisms aside, this is a marvellous 
book by a Catholic liberal who has clear sym- 

pathies with his caricatured “trendy, liberal, 
Guardian [or NEW SOCIETY?] reading 
Hampstead-living person." Don't miss it. 


Julia Neuberger is rabbi of the South London Liberal 
Synagogue 
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А world we 
have lost 


GOODNIGHT CAMPERS!: THE HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH HOLIDAY CAMP 


Colin Ward and Dennis Hardy 
Mansell £9.95 paperback/£28.50 hardback Й 
PATRICK WRIGHT 


Traditional English snobbery has had a field 
dav with the holiday camp, but the real 
history differs from the belittling images in 
which it is usually enclosed. Colin Ward and 
Dennis Hardy trace the roots of the modern 
holiday camp back into the 19th century. 
Here was Nature, valued as a healing force 
which offered therapy and consolation to 
the victims of the industrialised city. Here 
too was the vivid imagination of Empire and 
emigration with its innumerable stories of 
adventure pitched under canvas. 

The annual exodus that led so many peo- 
ple from the East End of London to the hop 
farms of Kent was in no conventional sense 
a “holiday,” but as an “improvised change 
of work” it made a positive feature of 
makeshift encampments in summer fields. 

Similarly, while evangelising organisa- 
tions like the Boys Brigade promoted camp- 
ing among the urban working class, there 
were more organic initiatives as well. The 
pastoral-socialist Clarion Cycling Clubs 
were great practitioners of camping before 
world war one. And in 1910 even Beatrice 

Webb was concerned about the rise of 
entertainment and gymnastics over more 
conventional forms of learning at the 
Fabian summer school. As for the place 


ington DC, with one of the highest per capita 

incomes in the world has one of the worst 

infant mortality rates of any American city, 
or that Europe is awash with food surpluses 

“while millions starve” and so on. 

Closer examination reveals layers of inter- 
nationally interlocking absurdities. The guar- 
anteed price that ensures that farmers in the 
east of England over-produce grain makes 
the product too dear for its use in animal 
feeds, so the livestock producers of the west 
of England import foodstuffs from the third 
world as cheap substitutes. But this doesn't 
help the economies of the producing coun- 
tries, first because their manioc and maize are 
sold at the expense of domestic self-suffi- 
ciency in food and, secondly, because the 

export makes no impression on the crippling 
burden of foreign debt. 

The orthodox economic wisdom of the 
major western industrial nations, in atten- 
dance on the meetings of their heads of gov- 
ernment in 1984 and 1985, failed to address 
itself to untangling the web of economic non- 
sense and inappropriate goals in which both 
rich and poor countries are enmeshed. To 
dramatise this failure a bunch of enthusiasts 
organised their own international gatherings 
to coincide with the official ones, and the 50 
papers delivered at the two conferences of 
the Other Economic Summit have been com- 


now known as Ladbroke's Caister Super- 
centre, in a typically revealing twist of their 
discussion Ward and Hardy reveal its for- 
gotten foundation as the "Caister Socialist 
Holiday Camp." 

By the 1930s two distinct types of camp 
were in existence There were the self- 
styled "pioneer camps," insisting with some 
justification that theirs was the true tradi- 
tion. Not primarily commercial and usually 
quite small, the early pioneer camps offered 
a spartan but communal world of primus 
stoves, candelight and evening singsongs. 
Many such camps had been founded by pro- 
prietors who remained actively involved in 
camp life. Others were formed in the thir- 
ties by a wide variety of welfare and educa- 
tional bodies, unions, cooperative societies 
and local authorities. 

The new commercial camps were dis- 
tinctly different. Dismissed as “соп- 
centration camps” by some pioneers, these 
camps turned over thousands of visitors a 
week and were run by entrepreneurs able to 
combine mass administration with show- 
manship and spectacular luxuries that 
would appeal to the middle classes. It was 
these commercial camps that emerged from 
the war as “symbols of the new society.” 

Goodnight Campers! includes a telling 
account of Billy Butlin's entrepreneurial 
progress from the marginal world of the 
travelling fairground to the leisure empire 
which he built at places like Skegness, Clac- 
ton and Bognor. It also discusses the per- 
sistent connection between camping and 
war. In the case of world war one, this 
seems primarily to have been a matter of 
recycling both military experience and sur- 
plus materials to open up new possibilities 
back home. In world war two the holiday 


pressed and re-arranged by Paul Ekins in a 
densely-packed volume with a nugget of dis- 
senting insight on most of its 400 pages. 

The platoon of authors in the first part of 
the book criticise the cult of economic growth 
as an indicator of no real meaning which leads 
to a misallocation of resources which are 
finite, and examine the third world debt crisis 
and its relationship to the appalling facts of 
the international arms trade. Those of the 
second part advocate alternative criteria of 
economic progress: production for need, the 
economics of health and the necessity for eco- 
nomic self-reliance which, as Johan Galtung 
puts it, both "preserves the positive exter- 
nalities by trading much less upwards, and 
protects against the negative externalities by 
trading much less downwards. It is a measure 
of economic defence as well as a pact of non- 
aggressiveness.” 

The final section discusses profoundly 
unfashionable topics like access to land and 
frequently examined ones like trade and the 
multinationals as well as exploring questions 
of taxation, benefits and the idea of a basic 
income. The same emphasis оп local 
approaches to economic regeneration per- 
vades John Osmond's book, deliberately 
intended to interest citizens in these issues by 
taking actual examples from this country of 
alternative sources of work, explaining how 
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camp, and especially the new mass camps, 
offered an obvious alternative to home-bill- 
eting. Indeed, it was through clever exploi- 
tation of wartime resettlement needs that 
Billy Butlin emerged as "King of the Hoh- 
day Camps." E 

Ward and Hardy offer some fascinating, 
if teasingly incomplete. thoughts on the 
camp as a characteristic form of the modern 
age—from Auschwitz to Bognor. They are 
careful to avoid negative generalisations 
about “mass culture,” using collected per- 
sonal testimonies to describe the experience 
of both staff and visitors. Goodnight Camp- 
ers! discusses the planning and design of 
holiday camps, and it also maps the 
response of preservationist bodies. Was the 
holiday camp yet another blight on the 
national landscape or did it—as C.E.M. 
Joad suggested—function as a drain which 
concentrated the threat, keeping the mob 
off the sacred pastures favoured by truly 
cultured society? 

Ward and Hardy are among the great 
restorers of our national landscape. In 
Arcadia for All (1984), they put the 
makeshift shack, the converted railway car- 
riage and the caravan back alongside the 
stately home. Thanks to them squatted 
marginal wasteland and DIY shanty towns- 
have regained their place alongside national 
parks and purified heritage coast; the litter 
is in the laybys again. Now these historians 
of the despised vernacular landscape have 
put the holiday camp back into the picture 
as well: a great hive of activity smack in the 
middle of the frozen, contemplative. 
dehistoricised wasteland that is Hovis coun- 
try. This is a splendid project, recovering 
potentialities that should never have been 
lost. 


they have been funded and what problems 
their initiators faced. He sees these activities 
as gradually filling in the spaces left by the 
cracking of the old economic order. Some- 
thing has to. 


Two-edged 
sword 


THE NEW MAGINOT LINE 
Jon Connell 
Secker & Warburg £12.95 
COLIN McINNES 


In this highly readable and provocative book 
the journalist Jon Connell has provided a 
devastating critique of the west’s over- 
reliance on ever more sophisticated and baf- 
fling “technological fixes” to overcome fun- 
damental security problems. Whether it is in 
providing an air defence gun for us divisions 
in Europe (the DIVAD or Sergeant York), or 
the Star Wars fantasy, Connell argues that 
the west has consistently over-emphasised 
what technology can achieve. 

The irony is that “in its effort to achieve 
technological supremacy over the Russians, 
NATO has turned what should be an advan- 
tage into a liability." Initial good, simple 
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there's a middle! in D mayor as relative to the 
Dorian 6; and a de capo of the first theme 

~ This sort of thing leaves a nasty taste in 
the mouth—the flavour of a prestigious male 
academic slumming among a century of girl 
popstars, many of whom could not even read 
mune. 

His chapter on Jom Mitchell, in fact, is a 
hind of verbal hysterectomy—clearly he dis- 
approves of her, lacking as she does both a 
self-deprecating sense of humour and femi- 
nine diffidence about her gifts. He accuses 
her at one point of “tiresome arrogance” and 
Suggests that only her later collaboration with 
aged black jazzmen redeemed her from hys- 
teria and pretension. 

Not content with dismissing her claim to 
write poctry at least as worthy as Bob 
Dylan's, he goes on to compare her 
unfavourably with the more decently obscure 
Dory Previn. Throughout his book he grades 
and admonishes, slaps wrists and awards 
prizes to his girls, as when confidently stating 
that Sade's singing voice is superior to that of 
Alison Moyet. Billie Holiday gets more 
Brownie points than Ella Fitzgerald; Dolly 
Parton and Lacy J. Dalton are "the only 
women country musicians classifiable as sing- 
ing poet-composers" and some of their best 
tracks. he insists, were written by other 
(male) writers. 

He is at his least dismissive when charting 
the careers of black women from gospel rock 
to blues and jazz—perhaps colour lends gen- 


— 


erosily то his judgment. He is at his most 
pretentious in his otiose afterword in which 
he offers his pensées concerning the nature of 
male and female while quoting from Plato. 
Milton, St Thomas and Robert Graves Are 
we, he muses, becoming increasingly 
androgynous and wil! this mean the ехипс- 
uon of the human race or some kind of global 
rebirth? [is tempting to think of a pithy, two- 
word response to such pontificating. Bessie 
Smith would have known exactly which one 
10 use. 

Bessie is among the subjects of A Star Is 
Torn, too—a considerably more modest 
account of the lives of eleven female singers 
fram Marie Lloyd to Janis Joplin. Unlike 
Professor Mellers, the authors Robyn Archer 
and Diana Simmonds have resisted the temp- 
tation to rank the women in order of merit, 
preferring a brisk canter through their biog- 
raphies. A thoroughly dispiriting catalogue 
of injustice, exhaustion and early death it 
makes, too. The pattern of childhood poverty 
or deprivation, leading to emotional insec- 
urity and the inevitable exploitative and vio- 
lent lover/husband/manager runs like a 
refrain through the life stories of most of the 
women here. This, the authors argue, is the 
lot of all women who give their artistic all in a 
hostile, male-dominated world. 

The weakness of this argument lies in the 
legions of male performers who were also 
destroyed by fame—Elvis, Lenny Bruce, 
Jimi Hendrix—as well as the many female 
stars who have survived it in apparently rude 
physical and emotional health: Diana Ross, 
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Ella Fitzgerald, Cilla Black. To say that “the 
women died of deprivauon and the men of 
excess” sounds glib and unconvincing, 

The strength of the argument, however, 
lies in the perennial female problem of recon- 
ciling independence and creativity with the 
demands of a “normal” sexual relationship 
Female performers feel this contradiction of 
public/private expectation more keenly than 
most. Female stars are venerated as larterday 
madonnas (one of them has now stolen the 
name for herself) while strongly resented as 
somehow improper and ` fatally flawed 
Tied between these two bolting horses, it s no 
wonder many of them have been torn apart. 


Data-happy 
hackers 


THE CULT OF INFORMATION 
Theodore Roszak 
Lutterworth Press £12.95 
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Back in the sixties Stewart Brand founded 
and edited, with sales that amazed him, the 
Whole Earth Catalog, a guide to the counter- 
culture for lovers of teepees, domes, wood- 
burning stoves and natural childbirth, but 
also for radio-hams, video-freaks and compu- 
ter-hackers. Last year an older, wiser Stewart 
Brand reflected that "this generation swal- 
lowed computers whole, just like dope." 
Yet there was a golden age of the hacker 
and of dreams of community data-banks. 
Theodore Roszak has intriguing tales of the 
days when 1BM saw the future of information 
technology in its own rigidly hierarchical and 
centrally controlled image, while drop-outs 
and war-resisters were having fun developing 
the micro-computer in shacks and garages in 
what was later called Silicon Valley. Lee Fel- 
senstein, founder of the Homebrew Compu- 
ter Club and Community Memory, wanted 
simplicity and resourceful recycling—the 
kind of transparency of operation that Paul 
Goodman talked about. "I've got to design so 
you can put it together out of garbage cans." 
It sounds just like the early days of the car 
industry when any village blacksmith, wheel- 
wright and cycle repairer could between them 
make a motor-car. And of course it wasn't to 
last. The micro-pioneers joined forces with 
the big guys selling micros to the general pub- 
lic to give them funware, gamesware and 
junkware, while the real significance of the 
computer revolution was for the large corpor- 
ations dispensing with human workforces. 
the military in perfecting dreams of total war. 
and Bovernment, keeping tabs on taxpayers. 
Chilling chapters describe the role of com- 
puters in the economy of the military-indus- 
trial complex and the ubiquity of data-sharing 
between public and commercial records on 
individuals. A top us public servant is quoted 
as saying that the government would like 
nothing better than to protect the citizen s 
right to privacy by reducing the size of gov- 
ernment programmes. This implies, Roszak 
comments, that the only way to steer clear of 
the sort of surveillance and intrusions which 
the data banks produce is “to stay off federal 
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Yet there was a golden age of the hacker 
and of dreams of community data-banks. 
Theodore Roszak has intriguing tales of the 
days when IBM saw the future of information 
technology in its own rigidly hierarchical and 
centrally controlled image, while drop-outs 
and war-resisters were having fun developing 
the micro-computer in shacks and garages in 
what was later called Silicon Valley. Lee Fel- 
senstein, founder of the Homebrew Compu- 
ter Club and Community Memory, wanted 
simplicity and resourceful recycling—the 
kind of transparency of operation that Paul 
Goodman talked about. “I’ve got to design so 
you can put it together out of garbage cans." 

It sounds just like the early days of the car 
industry when any village blacksmith, wheel- 
wright and cycle repairer could between them 
make a motor-car. And of course it wasn't to 
last. The micro-pioneers joined forces with 
the big guys selling micros to the general pub- 
lic to give them funware, gamesware and 
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records entirely. In other words, don't apply 
for government assistance at all. The implicit 


threat can be a highly effective way of clear- 
ing the welfare rolls." 


But Roszak wntes as a teacher, and his 
book (wntten on a word-processor) is not a 
backwoods diatribe but a quiet and reflective 
consideration of the sales-talk and tech- 
nophilia that makes us willing to attribute 
superhuman qualities to a gadget that is sim- 
ply a marveliously superior means of stonng 
and retrieving information. 

Just when the domestic market for this toy 
was tapering off. and at a time when the 
starting salaries for schoolteachers was barely 
above the US government's poverty level, 
came the campaign to deluge the schools with 
micros. At the same time there is no clear 
idea “as to whether the schools are to teach 
about computers, or through computers, or 
by way of computers.” | 

The catchprase “computer literacy” orig- 
inally referred to teaching how to programme 
in the simplest of the computer languages, 
now seen as a “limited and retrograde 
choice.” Roszak thinks that since there seems 
to be no general need for this skill, with so 
much ready-programmed software already 
on the market (except for a specific program- 
ming career needing much more training than 
schools can provide), there will be many cru- 
elly disappointed school leavers. 

What the young actually need if they want 
to defend their interests is an education to 
equip them to ask questions like, “Why is the 
world like that? Who made it that way? How 
else might it be? There are subjects that, 

when properly taught, help people answer 
those questions. They are called social sci- 
ence, history, philosophy." It needs saying 
and Roszak says it well, reminding us that the 
mind thinks with ideas, not information. 


ENT 2 
The Sade 
scenario 


THE PORNOGRAPHY OF REPRESENTATION 
Suzanne Kappeler 

Polity Press £6.95 paperback/£22.50 hardback 
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In this book Suzanne Kappeler lashes out, 
not so much at pornography, as at what she 
believes constitutes the major determiner of 
representation, thus of pornographic repre- 
sentation, in our society: at art and, more 
specifically, at the literary establishment. 
"The pornographer” is the man who gives the 
woman her identity, who represents her. A 
woman in prison is at least herself; the por- 
nographer is he who attempts to destroy 
through substitution (called "representa- 
tion”) the woman's self. The demon-hero of 
Kappeler's representation is the Marquis de 
Sade, the subject-king of all pornography and 
libertinage. | | 

Kappeler's argument proceeds via a series 
of metaphors, the first of which links racism 
and sexism. A white farmer by name of van 
Rooyen in Namibia chained up Thomas 
Kasire, a young black worker, for two days, 
tarved him, and as the boy was dying, forced 


him to pose for the camera in a revolutionary 
stance. In this scenario, unfortunately actual, 
Kappeler substitutes the person of a hterary, 
that is. a represented. female masochist for 
the black worker: "Jusune" or "Emanuelle" 
or "o." But these are not equivalents because 
the scenario of the black farm worker was not 
sexual, whereas а scenario involving a 
woman would be. and because the black man 
in no way desired or colluded in his torture 

Perhaps all representations are anyway to 
some extent metaphorical, for they name 
What cannot be named. and so attempt to 
control the uncontrollable. The users of lan- 
guage who totally believe their own lan- 
guage. the "reality" of their own metaphors, 
who do not laugh at themselves, run the risk, 
if not of controlling other people, then of 
desiring to do so. Perhaps. then, a feminist 
language would be a language other than the 
опе used by the patriarchal academy. 

Kappeler's principal metaphor for male 
hegemony is the pornographic scenario. The 
Pornographic scenario is “stark representa- 
tion of the cultural position of the male gen- 
der vis-a-vis the female gender.” Since her 
recurring example of “the pornographer” is 
the Marquis de Sade, the sexual scenario is 
sado-masochistic. 

We commonly use the word “sadist” in two 
ways (I'm presuming, post-Chomsky style, 
that a word's meaning is its usage). First, a 
“sadist” is a member of a consentual sexual 
relationship which might or might not involve 
physical pain and which usually involves con- 
trol. The “sadist” is the partner who enacts 


upon the other what that one desires. Sec- 
ondly. a “sadist” is a brutal and usually psy- 
chotic murderer. 

Kappeler says that the Marquis de Sade 
“removes himself above and beyond his fel- 
low humans.” The historic reality was that de 
Sade was forcibly removed from society, first 
by his mother-in-law and then by the post- 
revolutionary society who seemed to fear 
above all his atheism, first into jail and then 
into a lunatic asylum. In his various cells de 
Sade wrote several strange stories and novels 
whose meanings are, above all. ambiguous. 

I tend to think that he was mainly inves- 
tigating and criticising. through the mode of a 
very black humour. the upper class society 
which had spawned him. What interests me in 
this context is how historically the name "de 
Sade" turned into the word "sadist" and how 
the word "sadist" came to have two perhaps 
very different meanings. 

Kappeler's conflation of the two meanings 
of “sadism” is problematic: she argues that 
the literary world presents as "pure art" what 
in actuality are representations which control 
our perceptions and behaviour. In this post- 
modernist world, every event skirts around 
and through representation: every event 
must be politically coded. But to represent 
the owners of Picador Books as sadists is to 
confuse the two meanings of “sadism”; it is to 
misrepresent rather than to present. 

There is a true anger in Kappeler's book. 
But the ways in which she argues her case, her 
metaphorical structures, destroy the force of 
her anger. We understand neither the natures 
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PERSONAL VIEW 


Long live 
anarchy 


COLIN WARD 


A celebration of the anarchists who, 
with no capital and no party line, have 
been publishing for a century. 


For alternative publishing—and this means 
readers as well as writers—this is both a mel- 
ancholy and a trumphant month. The bad 
news is a sad little circular from Pluto Press 
announcing that, after 16 years of radical 
book production, the firm is in the hands of 
the receivers. Um sorry, because in the pile of 
left-wing publishers who have come and gone 
over the last 20 years, Pluta was almost 
unique 1n not having a rule-of-thumb, pat- 
a-cake marxism as the criterion for deciding 
to bring out a book. Over the years I've 
reviewed a dozen books of theirs in this jour- 
nal which were totally subversive of the auto- 
matic and authoritarian orthodoxy that 
people regarding themselves as socialists 
have used to alienate the rest af us from 
socialism. 

Some of their most useful books have been 
translations from east European languages, 
hardly viable economically since our left 
doesn't want to examine its fundamental 
assumptions about state power as a vehicle 
for socialism. Pluto's letter tells how they 
kept going "against considerable odds" and I 
can believe it, but how much more against the 
odds is the good news of the month. 

Freedom Press, the anarchist publishing 
house, and its monthly Freedom are celebrat- 
ing their centenary with a 96-page commem- 
orative issue and a pile of new publications 
including the launching next month of a new 
quarterly The Raven. 

It was in October 1886 that Charlotte Wil- 
son, a Hampstead fabian, started Freedom as 
“a journal of anarchist socialism" with a 
group including Peter Kropotkin, a Russian 
exile fresh from prison in France, using the 
office of Annie Besant's Freethought Pub- 
lishing Company and the printing machine of 
William Morris’s socialist league. Nobody in 
those days thought it extraordinary that 
socialist, feminist and free-thinking move- 
ments should join together to start an anarch- 
ist venture, for reasons which Charlotte 
Wilson explained in her contribution to 
Fabian Tract No 4 published that year, where 

she observed that: “English socialism is nat 
yet anarchist or collectivist, not yet defined in 
point of policy to be classified. There is a mass 
of socialistic feeling not yet conscious of itself 
as socialism. But when the unconscious 
socialists of England discover their position, 
they also will probably fall into two parties: a 
collectivist party supporting a strong central 
administration and a counterbalancing anar- 
chist party defending individual initiatives 
against that administration. 


She could never have imagined that she 
was describing very accurately the dilemmn 
of socialists a century later in both east and 
west. when André Gorz was remarking in his 
Pluto book Farewell to the Working Class 
that: "As long as the protagonists of socialism 
continue to make centralised planning 
(however much it might be broken down into 
local and regional plans) the lynchpin of their 
programme, and the adherence of everyone 
to the ‘democratically formulated’ objectives 
of the plan the core of their political doctrine. 
socialism will remain an unattractive propost- 
tion in industrial societies, Classical socialist 
doctrine finds it difficult to come to terms 
with political and social pluralism, under’ 
stood not merely as a plurality of parties and 
trade unions but as the coexistence of various 
ways of working, producing and living, vari- 
ous and distinct cultural areas and levels of 
social existence . . . Yet this kind of pluralism 
precisely conforms to the lived experience 
and aspirations of the post-industrial pro- 
letariat, as well as the major part of the tradi- 
tional working class.” 

Do take note of his words since, for all 1 
know, they may have become cardboard by 
now, since Pluto's receivers will no doubt 
learn that it's cheaper nowadays to pulp 
books than to keep them in stock and wait for 
the receptive custamer. This is one of the 
endearing things about Freedom Press. 
Except when the mice or the damp got at it, 
they never threw away printed matter. 


em <= 


I used to buy in the 19405, for the original 
penny, pamphlets they had produced 50 
years earlier and that had come from packets 
humped around for all that while from one 
back room to another. Maybe the longevity 
of the anarchist press has been just because of 
its total disregard of ordinary publishing cri- 
teria. There's a book called What a Way to 
Run a Railroad: an analysis of radical failure 
(Camedia, 1985) which I would unreservedly 
recommend to anyone in the alternative pub- 
lishing business. It assumes that the liber- 
tarian style of running an enterprise was only 
invented in the last ten years, but its analysis 
of what went wrong is sensible and sound. It 
dares to suggest that the high failure rate is 
due to self-indulgent ego tripping and dis- 
regard for prudent book-keeping, most 
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his position, the late Jack Robinson replied 
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alist with slight communist tendencies, 

The reason for the extraordinary survival 
of Freedom Press is, | think, the old-[ash. 
ioned one that all through the century a hand- 
ful of people have had a long-term and 
absolute commitment to its survival. Lilian 
Wolfe, imprisoned for her Freedom activities 
in the first world war, was still running the 
Freedom Bookshop in the late 1960s. A hugc 
party last week celebrated Philip Sansom’ 
seventieth birthday as well as the paper's cen- 
tenary. He has been working on the paper for 
45 years. Last week, too, Vernon Richards 
was sending out the subscription reminders 
It's an incredible 50 years since he brought 
new life to Freedom Press when on the out- 
break of the Spanish revolution he started the 
journal Spain and the World. None of them 
did it for a living. 

Da these people lie awake at night wonder 
ing why a century of peddling anarchist alter- 
natives has not brought us an inch closer t 
anarchism? I doubt it. After all we have vi 
nessed the failure of a century of осы! 
propaganda to achieve anything remo! 
like socialism. It’s almost a century since К 
patkin warned that: "The state organisat 
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The house that 
Jonathan built 


HOUSE 


Tracy Kidder 


Picador £3.95 
COLIN WARD 


Llove listening to the talk of owner/builders: 
people who either do all the work themselves 
or are their own general contractors, bringing 
in their local electrician or plumber as necess- 
ary. It is always evident that "the year (or 
years) we built the house" really was the time 
of their lives, even though there is always 
some job that stays unfinished for years. Who 
cares whether the bathroom actually got 
painted? 
Politicians, economists and sociologists, 
who see housing as something done for or 
even to people, never actually notice the way 
it is done by people. Yet the self-builders 
aren't a negligible slice of the population. In 
Britain they completed 11,000 dwellings last 
year, which is 10 per cent more than Barratts, 
biggest of the volume builders. [n the United 
States they are responsible for 20 per cent of 
new single-family dwellings and 12 per cent of 
all housing begun each year. 
And it's an ordinary fact of life that the 
houses put up by members of a self-build 


housing association are better built in terms 
of craftsmanship than those put on the mar- 
ket by building firms. More time and trouble 
is put into them. But [ can't disguise my own 
sympathies with those bricoleurs who know 
that if a job is worth doing, it's worth doing 
badly, and who seize every short-cut and 
improvisation in order to put a roof over their 
heads. 

Literature, like the policy-makers, ignores 
this field, and concentrates instead on the 
intriguing class encounters involved in hiring 
an architect and a builder. The only work of 
fiction which was for two or three decades on 
the reading lists in the schools of architecture 
was a prewar novel, The Honeywood File by 
H.B. Cresswell, about the building of a house 
for a young couple by a newly-qualified archi- 
tect whose inexperience was compensated for 
by the advice of the fatherly old country 
builder. Regardless of its merits as a novel it 
was very useful as a guide to the pitfalls of 
professional practice. 


BOOKS @ 


Tracy Kidder's book is an Amencan 330- 
page blockbuster on the same theme. telling 
the story of the building of the home in 
Amherst, Massachusetts, of Judith and 
Jonathan Souweine, designed by architect 
William Rawn and built by a co-operative of 
carpenters called (with hippy connotations 
that embarrassed them) Apple Corps. It is 
fact, presented like one of those novels about 
what happened when the Titanic went down. 
and I began it with the gravest of misgivings. 
reading about this yucky, yuppy couple with 
their "fine, sturdy marriage" and about Bill 
Rawn, their contextualist, post-modernist 
architect, whose "long fingers move with 
assurance and grace." 

Naturally the house (meaning the bits of 
decorative umber tacked on) had to be ina 
Greek Revival style, with echoes of Thomas 
Jefferson and the agranan reformer Andrew 
Jackson. The architect mused. “New popul- 
ism. What nicer political hentage could there 
be for the Souweines than that?” 

1 was turned off by all this, but 1 read on 
and was nchly rewarded. For when the 
author gets on to the themes that really inter- 
est him he overcomes my derisive hostility 
through the sheer excellence and excitement 
of his account of the building of the house by 
the four sharply individualised carpenters 
who work together on ths job, We learn 
about their backgrounds and the experiences 
that they bring to this particular woodwork- 
ing job, and we learn too about the invention 
of the Amencan balloon-frame system of 
construction, developed in Chicago in 1832 
when the population of 150 people had 
already exhausted all the big trees, so that 
George Snow was obliged to use up all the 
small stuff, “making many thin pieces of 
wood take the place of a few hefty timbers 


26 


> and listening the pieces fo each other with 

Ник C And on the way We token the ee 
Ж "onmes and ecology of the lumber industry, 
S the technology of timber conversion, the 


Charneteristies of different woods and the 
£0 ink at the trade that differentiate the pro 
fessional from the weekend catpentet 


Its like Whitinan without the rhetoric and 
led me to look up his Song of the Broad Mc 
to find bne after line im his catalogue of the 
IONS of craftsmanship reflected in this book 
He went on about the tools ling around, the 
great auger and bile auger the adze. bolt, 
hne, square, gonge and bend planc," and 
then about the results of all this actisity in 
Subsequent Ife; evoking the shape of the 
Noor planks the. floor planks fer dancers 
feet. the shape et the planks of the family 
home. which, allowing for power tools, was 
apre echo ot this hymn ef praise foi the great 
creative adventure of building 

The people who let the reader down are 
not the builders, but then clients, and then 
(as presented here) absentee architect In the 
final, tedious, finishing sages of the job, 
when the joy of construction has gone out of 
ıl, the bundders are faced with then last but 
endless tasks Judith is OK Loaded as she is 
with. rhps in everything, she's happy to pick 
up a tew ideas from the indulgent tradesmen, 
But Jonathan! I have to he careful what I say 
as he's a law ver. The specification called for 
onc coat of Cuprinol on the clap-boarded 
external walls. but as this was to be a Greek 
Revival house, white paint would be more 
appropnate You can't get by with one coat 

of paint. and any English reader will know 

that our specifications begin with “Knot, 
stop. prime and undercoat” before any men- 
tion af the two coats of paint. 

Jim. as spokesman for the house-carpen- 
ters. raises with Jonathan the fact that two 
coats of anything will cost more than one. He 
replies, “This is very unfair. to bring this back 
up the day before I leave. I'm very angry to 
deal with this on this basis. Гуе had a lot of 
stress the last two days." What he was leaving 
for—with his wife left to cope with the resent- 
ment of the builders—was. of all things, a 
golfing holiday in Scotland 

Apple Corps never did get paid for that 

extra coat of paint. since the shrewd old 
father-in-law, also a lawyer, points out that 
the carpenters would spend more than the 
sum was worth in recovering the cash in 
court, so why not split the difference of the 
various claims and counter-claims? The sen- 
sitive architect stayed out of these disputes 
and just collected an award for his building. 
For Judith and Jonathan "the house kept 
improving. as и became a lived-in thing.” For 
the carpenters "most of the profit they had 
hoped for had evaporated" just because they 
put their labour into first-class job. They go 
on to contract work where quality isn't an 
Issue. 

Maybe there's a warning for us all in this 
grcat celebration of craftsmanship. We can 
forget about Judith and Jonathan, and about 
long-fingered Bill who'll be set up for life in 
commissions as a result of this book and we'll 
Just remember the four independent self- 
employed chippies who chipped in together 
to build this house. 


Clearing the 
clutter 


RT AND SOCIETY IN THE SIXTIES. 
1960 1975 
Robart Hawleon 
Melhuen £1499 _ 
QEORGE MELLY 


TOO MUCH A 


Tus is the third volume of Robert Hewison * 
analysis of the interplay between art and 
society from 1939 until the middle seventies 
As the author wasn't born until. 1943, 1 ts 
therefore the first whose subject matter falls 
entirely within his own experience: Not that 
you'd guess that Until the final chapter the 
author never refers to himself in the first per- 
son, never places himself within the context 
he is describing. The tone in consequence 18 
as distant as if he were listing the excesses of 
the Restoration. It makes the sixties scem а 
very long time ago. Well, so they were. 

“The sixties," said Andy Warhol in one of 
his more accessible statements, "were clut- 
tered. The seventies were empty." [ think 
Hcewison's decision to remain in the present 
was the correct one. Any lack of immediacy is 
more than compensated for by the clarity he 
brings to his unravelling of those confusing 
and frequently contradictory strands which 
helped to create Warhol's "clutter." 

Quite correctly the author lays great stress 
on that fake economic prosperity, largely 
promoted by political and financial expedi- 
ency, without which the decade would surely 
have taken a very different shape. This helps 
to correct that general tendency to concen- 
trate on the myth of a spontaneous revolt, 
youth-inspired and entirely without prece- 
dent, which is the usual explanation. For all 
its alleged rejection of material values, the 
temporary and ineffective "revolution" was 
based оп full employment, however 
artificially maintained, and consumerism, 
however specialised. The “sixties” didn’t 
end, as the book’s title and contents recog- 
nise, until the oil crisis of 1975 brought the 
whole scaffolding, on which the performers 
were posturing and declaiming, crashing 
down. 

While he is not unsympathetic to the hun- 
ger for change in whatever form it took, the 
author consistently exposes the faces behind 
the masks. The political responses, 
increasingly strident towards the end of the 
decade were, he maintains, of necessity inef- 
fectual. This was because, unlike what was 
happening in France, Germany and the 
United States, there was no working class 
support. The participants here were in the 
main middle class. [t was an act of defiance 
aimed at mummy and daddy, rather than a 
serious attempt to confront the state and its 
values. 

Alternatively, dope, long hair and screw- 
ing in the streets might enrage the authorities 
but they didn’t really threaten them. It was 
only British puritanism which provoked the 
absurd over-reaction. With the collapse of 
prosperity the whole thing was packed away 
like a Punch and Judy booth. The Oz trial 
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seems. almost incomprehensible in today 
climate á 

Perspective. and what must at times i 
proved tediously thorough research М i 
enabled the author to avoid, while remary 
"ig. innumerable dead ends, andto emerge - 
tust into the grey light of Thatcher's Britain 
Ihe result ıs а balanced and nOn- judgment: 
analysis of an extraordinary and Seductive 
aberration, and it ıs apt that it s only When the 
hill is presented that the book become, hard 


d: difficult now to believe we didn't dream 
the whole thing Perhaps we did, but as we jj, 
down on Hewison's couch we can at lea, 
free-associate about that explosion of under. 
ground poetry at the Albert Hall, those cop. 
tact-high nights at the Round House or the 
Arts Lab. Mindless in many ways the sixties 
may have been. but when Tebbit blames ou; 
present discontents on their permissivenes, 
he 1s talking nonsense, and cynical nonsense 
at that. The children were let out to play only 
because the grown-ups went on pretending 
everything in the garden was lovely 


Perils of exile 


THE HOTTENTOT ROOM | 
Christopher Hope ba 
Heinemann £9.95 


ADAM KUPER 


Like Russian writing, with which it 15 often 
compared, most South African literature is 
deeply depressing; and yet there is matenal 
for black comedy in apartheid. Among living 
writers Christopher Hope and Tom Sharpe 
have been consistently both funny and accur- 
ate about South Africa. Tom Sharpe's first 
two novels treated apartheid in terms of 
farce, but though Hope is also a very funny 
writer, his surrealist satires preserved a space 
for pathos. The pain of Sowth African life 
came through, against the evident grain of his 
novels. It is a delicate balance to stnke, and 
difficult to transpose. 
Hope’s new novel is set in expatnate Earl’s 
Court, where gangs of Australians do battle 
with Indonesians outside Chinese takeaways, 
“and full-breasted Australian girls screamed, 
‘Hurt him, Lance!’ at huge, violent men. . 
The South African exiles in this novel are less 
lively. The Hottentot Room deals with a 
rather odd sample gathered around a Ger- 
man-Jewish refugee, Frau Katie, proprietess 
of a club, the “Hottentot Room" of the ntle. 
Removed from the fray their lives lack 
urgency. They drift, complaining of the cl- 
mate, quite unable to adjust, hardly noticing 
the Londoners. They have become displaced 
persons. Frau Katie's tribe of Hottentots 
includes a spoilt priest, now an advertising 
man but tortured by religious yearnings; a 
Zola Budd figure, jumping for England but 
longing for home; ageing, increasingly irrele- 
vant politicians, engaged in unwholesome 
sexual games; a trio of young veterans of the 
last Soweto rising, now a rock combo; a for- 
mer philosopher, now a militant in the battle 
against junk food. The only member of the 
band who is not a grotesque turns out to be a 


South African police spy. 
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PERSONAL VIEW 


A veneer 
of turnips 


= COLIN WARD 


Turnip-bashers or city slickers: does the 
education industry understand either? 


We are in the season when teachers gather in 
empty university halls for summer schools 
and short courses to ponder upon educational 
deprivation 1 get drawn in, reluctantly, 
because | once wrote a book about the child 
in the city We pundits ride our own hobby- 
horses. but conscientiously draw attention to 
research findings on the nature of educational 
disadvantage, both urban and rural. 

The isolated rural child, according to the 
best avatlable wisdom, is diagnosed as suffer- 
ing from “initial difficulty in adjusting to the 
larger social unit which school presents, defi- 
ciency in the basic skills, impoverished lan- 
guage development. restricted horizons and 
lack of experience of the wider society." But 
the trouble is, as Alan Sigsworth of the 
University of East Anglia school of education 
sharplv points out. that this very list, pro- 
duced by the Council of Europe, is strikingly 
similar to the alleged consequences of grow- 
ing upin the overcrowded, multi-ethnic inner 
city. This. he savs. led one cynic to observe 
that “the social density norm, for adequate 
upbringing. 1s presumably that of the 
suburbs." 

Well. of course. that cynic might be right. 
The suburb is pre-eminently the child-rearing 
sector of town. and it's an ordinary demo- 
graphic fact that most children, in Britain and 
the United States, live in suburbs. So do most 
teachers. Maybe the problem is that in the 
city or deep in the country, teachers don't get 
the children worthy of them? 

Back :n the bar, with the long evening 
before us. we let our hair down and in story 
after story, we reinforce our stereotypes 
about the inner city child and the village 
child City children, we reckon, have a 
veneer of sophistication that undermines the 
painstaking. step-by-step teaching process. 
They think they know it all, so you can’t tell 
them anything. Early in this century, long 
before the word “streetwise” was coined, the 
German educational philosopher Karl 
Weidel found that the inner city child was a 
physical and emotional nomad suffering from 
“superficiality and inner emptiness.” 

Teachers of country children have a similar 
store of folktales to illustrate their pupils’ 
limited horizons. Words like “hayseed” and 

"turnip-head" are common, and Christopher 
Saville of Suffolk education department told 
an international conference that: “It is often a 
matter of ribald humour when one refers to 
the ‘turnip syndrome’ of East Anglia.” He, 
too, was evoking a stereotype as old as the 
hills. The rector of Great Leighs in Essex, 
whose first world war diaries were recently 


published, remarked quite casually that “it is 
a characteristic of the village mind that it is 
too feeble to accept а simple fact," and the 
worthy George Bourne, in his book Change 
in the Village from the same period, 
remarked that the trouble with village chil- 
dren was that "they are extremely ill-supplied 
with subjects to think about." 

Both views are so ancient, going back 
through Shakespeare to Catullus and 
Petronius, that it's silly to attempt to contra- 
dict them. But, believing that we should all 
end on a positive note, I always like to tell 
teachers the tale of little Isaac and little 
Bohuslav, derived from idling through the 
pages of the new Grove and Charles 
Osborne's Dictionary of Composers. 

Little Isaac, a tax-collector's son, gave his 
first piano recital at the age of four in Bar- 
celona. "At seven he was taken to Paris, 
where he sailed through the entry examina- 
tions for the Conservatoire, tossed a ball 
through one of its hallowed windows and was 
refused admission, officially on account of his 
extreme youth. Nothing daunted he became 
a vagabond, running away from home and 
from the Madrid Conservatory a year later, 
and supported himself by his piano playing, 


Satirical self-portrait of Bohuslav Martinu; a 
victim of rural isolation? 


chiefly in a vaudeville stunt with his back to 
the keyboard using the backs of his fingers, 
palms upwards." Wandering all through 
Spain as a travelling entertainer, he stowed 
away at 13 on aship bound for South America 
and worked his way through town and city 
from Buenos Aires to Havana. Then, still on 
his own, he toured the United States from 
San Francisco to New York, wherever there 
was a piano to play, and returned home in his 
mid-teens, giving concerts all the way. 

Little Bohuslav was the son of the cobbler 
and keeper of the church tower in a village on 
the borders of Bohemia and Moravia. Born 
at the top of the tower, he lived there until he 
was eleven, looking out on all four sides over 
the endless rural landscape. His first contact 
with the outside world was when “from the 
age of seven he climbed the 193 steps down to 
street level to attend school and to take violin 
lessons with the local tailor.” Thinking that 
he had the makings of a virtuoso fiddler, the 
villagers clubbed together to send him to the 
Prague Conservatory from the age of 16. 
There, alas, he distinguished himself for his 
“incorrigible negligence.” He “clashed with 
academics, both at the Conservatory and at 
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the Organ School where he enrolled after 
being expelled from the former institution ” 
Then he “lived a bohemian life in Prague, 
composing prolifically. . 

[f either of these two musicians had hap- 
pened to be a child in contemporary Britain, 
he would certainly qualify for the attention of 
the local authority. Little Isaac would 
obviously be seen its one of those hyperactive 
city kids to be taken into care since they are 
beyond parental control. (In fact his father 
did manage to get him arrested in Cuba, but 
he talked his way out of it.) Unquestionably, 
his habit of escaping would lead to his even- 
tual incarceration in the Orchard Lodge 
Secure Unit in South London (euphe- 
mistically called a Resource Centre) where 
points earned in a behavioural modification 
programme could earn him limited access to a 
musical instrument. | 

Little Bohuslav, marooned up there in that 
tower, would undoubtedly be regarded as a 
victim of rural isolation, as defined by the 
Council of Europe Symposium on Pre-School 
Education in Sparsely Populated Areas. If we 
try hard enough we can even conclude that 
there was some kind of positive moral danger 
about this secluded childhood, which we 
ought to have rescued him from. 

Both these musicians were educational 
failures. Biographers say that Isaac Albeniz 
was “unteachable,” and that his handicap was 
*a fundamental lack of self-discipline." Sim- 
ilarly, they explain that while Bohuslav Mar- 
tinu succeeded in passing teaching exams on 
his second attempt (the first was a disaster), 
when, nearly 30, he re-entered the Prague 
Conservatory, "it took him less than a year to 
discover that he still loathed academic disci- 
pline." The predictions of environmentally 
conditioned educational deprivation have 
been proved to be absolutely right! 

It's almost irrelevant to mention that they 
both became world-famous composers, but 
since they did, we would be bound to predict 
from their environments the kind of work 
they would produce. Wouldn't we expect that 
Albeniz might write sophisticated cos- 
mopolitan music in an international style. 
while Martinu's work would be redolent oí 
his native fields, woods and streams? 

In fact, everything Albeniz wrote is man- 
ifestly Spanish and “the Moorish rhythms. 
harmonic traits and ornate decoration of 
Andalucian music was what he loved to 
reflect in his own.” And in fact the incorrigi- 
bly negligent and profoundly lazy Martinu 
left over 400 works, mostly in an eminently 
cosmopolitan and international idiom like 
that of les Six in France, or Kurt Weill in 
Germany, as well as "some of the best spoof- 
Jazz ever written by a serious composer." 

All our assumptions and predictions about 
these two archetypes of the inner city child 
and his country cousin would be grotesquely 
wrong. I see this as an encouraging thought 
for teachers. For isn't it the experience of 
most of them, something they only tell you 
when they pause to look back on what really 
happened to the people in their class, that 
their least remarkable and most awkward 
kids did the most remarkable things in their 
own way once they were freed from the bur- 
den of other people's expectations? 
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Green and 
pleasant? 


GREEN BELTS CONFLICT MEDIATION IN THE 
URBAN FRINGE 
Martin J. Elson 
Heinemann £22 50 


COLIN WARD 


Poets really are our unacknowledged legisla- 
tors. The Romanne revolution brought a 
huge and apparently permanent shift in our 
feelings about landscape. Early in the 18th 
century Defoe rejoiced to see "some very 
pleasant. populous manufactunng towns" 
creeping up the valleys and deplored the nat- 
ural scene as “barren and wild, of no use 
whether to man or beast." A century later the 
landscape of human activity was perceived as 
dark and satanic, while green fields, however 
man-made, had become the epitome of desir- 
able natural beauty 

This perception has become part of our 
national psvche and explains the wide general 
approval of the green belt idea which became 
public policy in the London area in the 1930s 
and in many other cities and conurbations in 
the 1950s. When the Countryside Commis- 
sion surveyed public opinion it found that an 
attractive countryside was rated second only 
to safe city streets as a desirable environmen- 
tal aim. 

But. of course, this is nor what green belts 
were instituted for. Their stated purposes in 


the legislation are 10 check the further growth 
of a large built-up area, to prevent neigh- 
bounng towns from merging into one 
another, and to preserve the special character 
of a town. 

Conservation. agriculture, recreation and 
natural beauty are not among the priorities in 
the establishment of green belts, even though 
they arc high on the agenda of the various 
pressure groups involved in defending them. 
And over the years another unintended func- 
tion has arisen. They have produced what 
Peter Hall long ago called “a civilised version 
of apartheid.” For the rich can buy their way 
into the green belt, the commuting middle 
classes can leapfrog it into new settlements 
and old country towns and villages beyond. 
House and land prices shoot sky-high, while 
the poor are bottled up inside the sacred cor- 
don sanitaire. 

That is why it was possible for an eminent 
planner, Professor Lewis Keeble, to remark 
recently that “most of the good people who 
appear at public inquiries to object to 
development do not, I think, realise that they 
are supporting gross and unprincipled 
greed." The green belt is today under threat 
from free market ideologists on the right and 
by advocates of social justice on the left, 
modified in each case by the electoral need to 
placate local opinion. But the biggest chal- 
lenge comes from the Mhouse-building 
industry. 

A nine-week public inquiry into the pro- 
posal by Consortium Developments Ltd to 
build a new country town in Essex inside the 
metropolitan green belt ended in May. The 
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evidence of Consortium's consultants alone 
filled four volumes totalling 490 pages. A lot 
of money, as well as a principle, is at stake 

The result of this test case IS expected by the 
end of the year. | 

This makes Martin Elson 5 magisteria] 
book very topical indeed. It follows years of 
detailed local studies undertaken by him ang 
his colleagues at Oxford Polytechnic and ıs 
especially acute in Its discussion of the way 
central government. їп approving. rejecting 
or modifying the proposals of local planning 
authorities. effectively exercises control, and 
of the role, motives and strategies of the уап. 
ous interest groups. 

Green belts are not physical entities so 
much as tools of development control. and 
Elson, in his lucid exposition of shifting pol- 
icies, suggests that if we didn't have them we 
would be obliged to invent something similar 
to reach the same land use accommodations 


Patch politics 
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WHOSE WELFARE: PRIVATE CARE OR PUBLIC 
SERVICES? 


Peter Beresford and Suzy Croft 
Available from Lewis Cohen Urban Studies Centre, 
Brighton, £6.95 


PETER TAYLOR-GOOBY 


______ ЕРЕК eid d od гн 
Like much self-published work, this book is 
far too long. Its merits are considerable. [t 
provides the only sustained critique of the 
decentralisation movement in social services, 
and is likely to have substantial impact. 
Beresford and Croft have spent five years 
studying a particular neighbourhood in 
Brighton. The book is based on interviews 
with local residents and social workers, study 
of some 50 neighbourhood groups and 
organisations, and a questionnaire survey of 
100 residents. 

Decentralisation in social services has two 
main elements. One is the move towards 
greater local involvement and flexibility. 
summed up in the philosophy of the patch 
movement: care in the community, by the 
community, managed and supported by an 
accountable and responsive social services 
team. The other element concerns greater 
use of private commercial and informal agen- 
cies. In a time of cuts this may lead to private 
profit and a greater burden of care for 
women. 

The survey calls the three assumptions of 
"patch" into question: there is no homoge- 
neous "community"; participation expen- 
ments to date have given people no real say in 
planning services; and effective community 
care requires an input of high quality practi- 
cal services from outside the community. 

How is a service to be made accountable to 
its users (and their neighbours)? The solution 
offered is a continuing dialogue between 
agency and community built into the policy 
planning agenda. This gives rise to two prob- 
lems: first, who speaks with the voice of the 
community—the healthy taxpayer or the 
unsupported carer? The study pays too little 
attention to the institutional structure that 
gives one the biggest say in resource supply 
and the other an uncertain voice in appeals 
for provisions. 
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Green and 
pleasant? 


GREEN BELTS: CONFLICT MEDIATION IN THE 
URBAN FRINGE 


Martin J. Elson 
Heinemann £22.50 
COLIN WARD 


Poets really are our unacknowledged legisla- 
tors. The Romantic revolution brought a 
huge and apparently permanent shift in our 
feelings about landscape. Early in the 18th 
century Defoe rejoiced to see “some very 
pleasant, populous manufacturing towns” 
creeping up the valleys and deplored the nat- 
ural scene as “barren and wild, of no use 
whether to man or beast.” A century later the 
landscape of human activity was perceived as 
dark and satanic, while green fields, however 
man-made, had become the epitome of desir- 
able natural beauty. 

This perception has become part of our 
national psyche and explains the wide general 
approval of the green belt idea which became 
public policy in the London area in the 1930s 
and in many other cities and conurbations in 
the 1950s. When the Countryside Commis- 
sion surveyed public opinion it found that an 
attractive countryside was rated second only 
to safe city streets as a desirable environmen- 
tal aim. 

But, of course, this is not what green belts 
were instituted for. Their stated purposes in 


the legislation are to check the further growth 
of a large built-up area, to prevent neigh- 
bouring towns from merging into one 
another, and to preserve the special character 
of a town. 

Conservation, agriculture, recreation and 
natural beauty are not among the priorities in 
the establishment of green belts, even though 
they are high on the agenda of the various 
pressure groups involved in defending them. 
And over the years another unintended func- 
tion has arisen. They have produced what 
Peter Hall long ago called “a civilised version 
of apartheid.” For the rich can buy their way 
into the green belt, the commuting middle 
classes can leapfrog it into new settlements 
and old country towns and villages beyond. 
House and land prices shoot sky-high, while 
the poor are bottled up inside the sacred cor- 
don sanitaire. 

That is why it was possible for an eminent 
planner, Professor Lewis Keeble, to remark 
recently that “most of the good people who 
appear at public inquiries to object to 
development do not, I think, realise that they 
are supporting gross and unprincipled 
greed.” The green belt is today under threat 
from free market ideologists on the right and 
by advocates of social justice on the left, 
modified in each case by the electoral need to 
placate local opinion. But the biggest chal- 
lenge comes from the house-building 
industry. 

A nine-week public inquiry into the pro- 
posal by Consortium Developments Ltd to 
build a new country town in Essex inside the 
metropolitan green belt ended in May. The 
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evidence of Consortium’s consultants alone 
filled four volumes totalling 490 pages. A lot 
of money, as well as a principle, is at stake. 
The result of this test case is expected by the 
end of the year. 

This makes Martin Elson's magisterial 
book very topical indeed. It follows years of 
detailed local studies undertaken by him and 
his colleagues at Oxford Polytechnic and is 
especially acute in its discussion of the way 
central government, in approving, rejecting 
or modifying the proposals of local planning 
authorities, effectively exercises control, and 
of the role, motives and strategies of the vari- 
ous interest groups. 

Green belts are not physical entities so 
much as tools of development control, and 
Elson, in his lucid exposition of shifting pol- 
icies, suggests that if we didn't have them we 
would be obliged to invent something similar 
to reach the same land use accommodations. 


Patch politics 


WHOSE WELFARE: PRIVATE CARE OR PUBLIC 
SERVICES? 


Peter Beresford and Suzy Croft 
Available from Lewis Cohen Urban Studies Centre, 
Brighton, £6.95 
PETER TAYLOR-GOOBY 


Like much self-published work, this book is 
far too long. Its merits are considerable. It 
provides the only sustained critique of the 
decentralisation movement in social services, 
and is likely to have substantial impact 
Beresford and Croft have spent five vears 
studying a particular neighbourhood in 
Brighton. The book is based on interviews 
with local residents and social workers, study 
of some 50 neighbourhood groups and 
organisations, and a questionnaire survey of 
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Not so dirty 
Harry 


FATHERS’ LAW 
D. W. Smith 
Macmillan £8 50 
R. W. JOHNSON 


BOOKS Ө > 


This is an unusual and unusually good 
book—a taut, gripping detective novel, laced 
with social and political observation. and 
built round a political-espionage thriller 
motif. (If this sounds like the book has just 
about everything. one hastens to add that the 
sexual interest, though present, is dealt with, 
for once. with merciful discretion.) 

Some of its interest derives from the fact 
that the author is currently vice-chairperson 
of CND and that his book's hero, Harry 
Fathers, is a Bntish policeman. To be sure, 
the portrait of the police is a warts-and-all 
one—the right-wing prejudices, the beating 
up of suspects. the cutting of corners are all 
there—yet the world of the police is sympa- 
thetically and understandingly depicted. 

Fathers is, to his own extreme reluctance, 
pulled away from his overwhelming case-load 
by the Home Office, who want him to investi- 
gate the mysterious disappearance of a Brit- 
ish defence analyst working in the United 
States. Fathers quickly finds that his work is 
being obstructed by his American counter- 
parts but presses on, gradually discovering 
that the missing man had been putting two 
and two together about the us role in the 
South Korean airliner (KAL 007) tragedy of 
1983. The man is now quite clearly dead and 
it seems certain that the FBI knows a great 
deal more than it's saying. . . 

Reading the book was an eerie experience 
for me, not least because I indirectly appear 
in it. [can certainly confirm the verisimilitude 
of the picture Smith builds of the ferocious 
reaction of shut-out being operated by the us 
administration against anyone who raises 
awkward questions about this affair, as also 
the infuriated embarrassment of the British 
authorities when confronted with the same 
questions that won't go away. Indeed, the 
only problem for anyone who has worked to 
unravel the tragedy of KAL 007 is that it is 
virtually impossible for any work of fiction to 
be either as strange or alarming as the reality. 

But the book works well—in large part 
because Smith does not ram his political prej- 
udices down the reader's throat and is happy 
to present a sympathetic picture of many 
groups and institutions he personally dislikes. 
Smith brings a political and social sophistica- 
tion to his task which is a very distinct cut 
above what is normai in the world of thriller 
writing, and he also writes a lot better than 
those whose works fill the sheives at railways 
and airports. 

Those who enjoy spy thrillers have gener- 
ally had to resign themselves to breathing in 
great gulps of jejune right-wing rubbish along 
with the tension. Fathers’ Law will come as a 
refreshing change to such readers. This is 
Smith's sixth book, but his first attempt at 
fiction. It is, by any account, a highly promis- 


ing start—the blurb assures us that we 
haven't heard the last of Harry Fathers. Per- 
sonally, I shall be following the career of this 
less-than-ditty Harry with considerable 
interest 

R W Johnson ıs the author of Shootdown: the verdict on 
KAL 007 
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Fit to be equal 


THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN 
Bab Franklin (editor) 
Blackwell £8 95 paperback/£22.50 hardback 
EDWARD SKIDELSKY 


People who deny that children should have 
the rights of adults normally say it is because 
they are not as developed or experienced. It 
is this view that many of the contributors to 
this book attack. They are all very pro- 
gressive, and they think that children’s rights 
should either be upheld or increased. Three 
essays interested me most. 

The first, on children’s political rights, is by 
Bob Franklin, the editor. In it, he tries to 
disprove the most common justification for 
paternalism—namely, that children are not 
competent enough in political affairs to have 
the vote. He says that this would apply to 
many adults as well and that one must nat use 
double standards. However, the only way of 
telling competence from incompetence 
would be by means of a test, which he disap- 
proves of. 

He then argues with Scarre, a utilitarian, 
who says that since children don't make 
rational plans adults have a duty to interfere 
with their actions for their own good. Frank- 
lin comes back saying that children do have 
reasonable purposes of their own and that 
anyway they have the same right as adults to 
make mistakes even if those mistakes turn 
out to harm them 

In the end Franklin opts for a system sug- 
gested by John Holt. This is that everyone 
should have the right to vote but they will 
only use that right when they have sufficient 
interest in politics. 

I have two objections to this. One is, I do 
not think people should have the right to vote 
until they have responsibility for their own 
lives, because this gives them more interest 
in, and understanding of, the results of their 
actions. 

My second objection is that parents will be 
able to manipulate their children. One can 
just see rows of small children being lined up 
in front of polling stations ready to put their 
crosses against the names their parents tell 
them to. Even if they vote differently out of 
mischief they still wouldn't be thinking about 
what they were doing. Even older children 
have little interest in politics. One friend of 
mine, aged 13, said, *We ought to blow up 
the third world; that would get rid of famine." 
Would you like this boy to have the vote? 

Tony Jeff's essay on children's rights at 
school is equally liberal, but on this topic I 
think he is rightly so. He says, quite truly, 
that “the rigid hierarchy of our schools . . . 
reflects the vision of the factory and the mili- 
tary camp rather than the community of 
scholars.” Many say that schoolchildren will 
never be fit to be on an equal level with their 


Naw Saclety 25 July 1986 
however, that if school- 
children were treated on Edu terms, not 
given stupid rules to obey. an Hups. 
greater say in the running of the sc оо . they 
would not aggravate their teachers; instead 
they would try to become as their teachers 
are. and behave generally in a more civilised 
way. 
However, | think Tony Jeff goes too far 
when he says schools should be optional 

Young children do not understand the value 
of education. Another reason for compulsory 
education is that laziness, the alternative, is 
extremely dull, though, on the face of it, it 
may seem attractive. As Bernard Shaw says, 
“a perpetual holiday is a good working defini- 
tion of Hell.” 

Ruth Adler and Alan Dearing have an 
interesting discussion on the merits of the 
hearings versus the court system In Scotland 
The heanngs system, started in 1971, deals 
with children under 16 referred to ıt for varı- 
ous offences or for being in need of care. It is 
paternalist in outlook and tries to act "in the 
interests of the child." But children of the 
same age and in similar circumstances can 
also be brought before the courts where they 
have the same rights as adults, but where they 
are usually given harsher punishments. The 
authors conclude that "granting certain adult 
legal rights to certain children seems to make 
them considerably worse off than similar chil- 
dren denied such rights." 

Here is the problem with rights, that by 
treating children like adults, you may make 
them worse off. When you give someone a 
right you also give him the right to make 
mistakes. But this is how I think it ought to 
he. Also, with rights come responsibilities. If 
you are given control of your money you must 
also pay your debts. I would rather have more 
freedom and responsibility. Many would not. 


Edward Skidelsky is twelve years old. 
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H;O AND THE WATERS OF FORGETFULNESS 
мап Illich 
Marian Boyars £5.95 
COLIN WARD 


Urban designers love a "water feature" as 
residents of Hemel Hempstead or York 
University know, and apparently for 70 years 
the burghers of Dallas, Texas, have yearned 
for a mid-city lake. “During 1984, yet another 
group of experts has been mulling over the 
technical feasibility and social acceptability 
of drowning a dozen midtown blocks. Propo- 
nents of the lake anticipate that it will irrigate 
business and fantasy, taxes and recreation: 
opponents consider the proposal an elitist 
misappropriation of public funds." 

So the Dallas Institute for Humanities and 
Culture invited Illich to come up from Mex- 
ico (where 60 per cent of water goes to 3 per 
cent of households, while 50 per cent of 
households use 5 per cent of the watet) to 
address them on the matter. Someone trans- 
lated his address into German, a language in 
which obscurity becomes profundity, and this 
inspired Illich to use it as a kind of hessian on 
which to stitch together a patchwork quilt of 
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residents of Hemel Hempstead or York 
University know, and apparently for 70 years 
the burghers of Dallas, Texas, have yearned 
for a mid-city lake. “During 1984, yet another 
group of experts has been mulling over the 
technical feasibility and social acceptability 
of drowning a dozen midtown blocks. Propo- 
nents of the lake anticipate that it will irrigate 
business and fantasy, taxes and recreation; 
opponents consider the proposal an elitist 
misappropriation of public funds." 

So the Dallas Institute for Humanities and 
Culture invited Illich to come up from Mex- 
ico (where 60 per cent of water goes to 3 per 
cent of households, while 50 per cent of 
households use 5 per cent of the water) to 
address them on the matter. Someone trans- 
lated his address into German, a language in 
which obscurity becomes profundity, and this 
inspired Illich to use it as a kind of hessian on 

which to stitch together a patchwork quilt of 
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© Odd historical references and behefs describ- 
ing the origins of our association of water 
with purity The late Reg Reynolds did the 

© same thing years ago in his book on Cleanli- 

Q) ness and Godliness. 

@ Illich entertains us with curious facts about 
the history of our attitude to smells. of bath- 
rooms. privies. soap and waterborne sewage. 
and complains that "in the imagination of the 
20th century water lost both its power to com- 
municate bv touch its deep-scated purity and 
its mystical power to wash off spiritual 
blemish. It has become an industrial and 
technical detergent. feared both as a por 
sonous stuff and as a corrosive for the skin,” 
The proposed town lake in Dallas would thus 
simplv be "the public display of recirculated 
toilet flush with pretence to the aesthetic sym- 
bol of a wedding between water and urban 
space." 

1 find this a very elliptical way of criticising 
the pretensions of the city fathers of Dallas. 
Illich is aware of the devastating things that 
can be said about the fact that most parts of 
the world have access to transistors and coke 
before they have access to a safe water sup- 
ply. and he mentions in passing issues of 
waste. pollution and the ecological and bio- 
logical consequences of irresponsible extrac- 
tion of water. as well as its maldistribution. 
But he chooses to rest his case on a kind of 
playful mysticism which even his most 
devoted readers will find tedious. Goodness 
knows what they made of all this palaver at 
the Dallas Institute for Humanities and 
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By the author of A History of 
Women’s Bodies 


The Troubled History of Doctors 
and Patients 


‘A powerful piece of special pleading 
for a return to humanity in medicine’ 
~ Daily Telegraph 


‘A solid historical analysis of our 
medical system and a provocative 
diagnosis of our current status? 
— New York Times Book Review 


Viking £16.95 
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Keeping pets 
is all right 


IN THE COMPANY QF ANIMALS 
James Serpell 
Blackwell £14 95 

MARY MIDQLEY 


The common and, so lo speak. official view of 
pet-keeping in modern thought is that it Is 
something to be ashamed of—an aberrant 
habit, a sentimental perversion, recently 
brought in by western affluence, which twists 
natural human affection away from its proper 
objects to waste it on fetichistic substitutes. 
This view clashes awkwardly with many ele- 
ments of current thought as well as practice, 
but until recently it was not directly and 
seriously challenged Once it is challenged. 
its oddness becomes plain. 

In the first place, the keeping of pets is 
actually a widespread human habit, not at all 
dependent on modern affluence. As James 
Serpell points out, people in very many non- 
European societies have cherished their ani- 
mals for their company, not for use, and have 
cherished even those they used far beyond 
what that use required. 

Among indigenous American peoples this 
habit was strong and general. provoking sur- 
prise and derision among the European 
explorers. Elsewhere, many other hunter- 
gatherer peoples also share it, though others 
do not. (A similar variation would, of course, 
be found over other important human inter- 
ests, such as music, scholarship, sport, gam- 
bling or homosexuality. A custom does not 
have to be universal to be a valuable part of 
the human repertory.) And in our own his- 
tory, it is clear that the poor as well as the rich 
kept pets. Most supposed witches were far 
from affluent, but they still showed affection 
for their familiars. 

Secondly, however, comes the more inter- 
esting question on what grounds this affection 
is counted as misplaced and perverted, rather 
than simply one more aspect of our rich and 
varied emotional lives? Serpell very sensibly 
documents this quite ancient accusation. It 
centres on the charge that love and care 
which ought to go to people is being poured 
out on brute beasts instead. Though the 
thought is natural, the hydraulic model of 
affection that it rests on is surely a strange 
one. Would uncharitable people necessarily 
become more charitable if they kept no dogs? 
Might they not become even more surly 
instead, or simply find undeserving human 
objects for their affections? 

On the whole, it seems at least as reason- 
able to treat affection as something like 
bodily vigour, which grows with appropriate 
exercise, as to view it as a scarce resource 
which must be hoarded. And among its possi- 
ble forms of exercise, those which extend it 
beyond the human range have seemed per- 

fectly natural and appropriate tc a vast range 
of peoples. 

In our own culture, there has indeed been a 
sustained campaign to trim back all these 
branches, to confine us strictly to the care and 
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COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS: PAST, PRESENT AND 
FUTURE 


Alan Weeks 
Methuen £6 95 paperback/£15 hardback 
BERNARD BARKER 


From the beginning the common school has 

lacked a prophet, manifesto or distinctive 

purpose. Economical reorganisations have 

forced teachers into desperate improvisation 

but underlying habits and traditions are 

unaltered. The abiding images of state educa- 

tion have been created instead by idiosyncra- 

tic headteachers without reference to a 
shared philosophy. Peter Dawson, stick in 
one hand and binoculars in the other, made 
Eltham Green work. Rhodes Boyson, also 
beating his way to fame, described a perva 

sive anarchy affecting spelling and behaviour 
everywhere except Highbury Grove. Michae! 
Duane and Philip Toogood were martyred 
without proving that sparing the rod or mini- 
schools were uniquely or necessarily com- 
prehensive. A.S. Neill had been there 
before. 

Alan Weeks, following Dennis Marsden. 
argues that these confusions stem from a 
failure to reconcile merit with equality 
Teachers are instinctively committed to 
achievement and success (as grammar 
schools were) but know that if learning 1s 
organised like hurdling most pupils lose out. 
Parents resist schools which try to emphasise 
caring, egalitarian values at the expense of 
vocational benefits. Life has taught them to 
measure children's progress by certificates 
rather than poems, paintings or songs. Weeks 
outlines meritocratic and egalitarian stereo- 
types and finds many schools uneasily hoping 
for the best of both worlds. 

Comprehensive Schools is in the main a 
sensible guide to the facts, figures and litera- 
ture relating to state education since 1965. 
Statistics, anecdotes and opinions are 
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© odd historical references and beliefs describ- 


Ing the origins of our association of water 
with purity. The late Reg Reynolds did the 


@ same thing years ago in his book on Cleanli- 
O ness and Godliness. 


Mich entertains us with curious facts about 
the history of our attitude to smells, of bath- 
rooms, privies, soap and waterborne sewage, 
and complains that “in the tmagination of the 
20th century water lost both its power to com- 
municate by touch its deep-seated purity and 
its mystical power to wash off spiritual 
blemish. It has become an industrial and 
technical detergent, feared both as a poi- 
sonous stuff and as a corrosive for the skin.” 
The proposed town lake in Dallas would thus 
simply be “the public display of recirculated 
toilet flush with pretence to the aesthetic sym- 
bol of a wedding between water and urban 
Space.” 

I find this a very elliptical way of criticising 
the pretensions of the city fathers of Dallas. 
Illich is aware of the devastating things that 
can be said about the fact that most parts of 
the world have access to transistors and coke 
before they have access to a safe water sup- 
ply, and he mentions in passing issues of 
waste, pollution and the ecological and bio- 
logical consequences of irresponsible extrac- 
tion of water, as well as its maldistribution. 
But he chooses to rest his case on a kind of 
playful mysticism which even his most 
devoted readers will find tedious. Goodness 
knows what they made of all this palaver at 
the Dallas Institute for Humanities and 
Culture. 
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Some children are happier епо ing th 

independence of the streets "on ° 
confined by the state’s helping hand. 


ack in the forties. before Gcr became 
the only passport to the adult world, 


"there were quite a number of pro- 
gressive schools, with the ideology but not 
the longevity of Neill's Summerhill. Horsley 
Hall was run by Robin Copping. one of 
whose exploits was to invite a man who used 
to advertise canes of varying thicknesses to 
give a lecture to the children on the virtues of 
corporal punishment. The boys then seized 
him and caned him, with the press photo- 
graphers, who used to crawl around such 
schools like maggots, snapping away. The 
Minister of Education closed Horsley Hall in 
1949. 

Copping came to London and was to be 
found on the fringe of the anarchist move- 
ment, taking down verbatim statements from 
young victims of the approved school system. 
Then. in 1954, he went off to Latin America 
to scrape a living by collecting zoological 
specimens, and news of his doings passed out 
of our lives altogether. Or would have done, 
but for the diligence of another veteran of the 
progressive school movement, the psychoi- 
ogist H.B. "Tony" Gibson. 

Hearing in the mid-60s that Copping had 
died (on an American hospital ship, from a 
tropical illness), Gibson made inquiries from 
contacts in Ecuador, and found that the man 
who had been seen here as a "pernicious 
influence" or “irresponsible crank" was 
remembered locally as a kind of saint, for his 
work among the street children, shoeshine 
boys and fruit pedlars of Quito and 
Guayaquil. 

nglish visitors to the cities of Asia, 
E: and Latin America, swarming 

with such children, scratch their heads 
and wonder why the scene has a kind of famil- 
iarity. Slowly it dawns on them that they have 
been prepared for it by our own history. 
They are in the world of Tom Jones and 
Oliver Twist. When they don't get this feeling 
they know they are in a city where street 
children have become invisible for fear of the 
police. When Copping got to Ecuador he 
found that the authorities imposed a 9 pm 
curfew on unaccompanied children. With 
friends and sympathisers he set up clubs for 
the street boys, where, besides being given 
meals, they were paid to attend classes, to 
compensate them for loss of earnings. In the 
mornings he went round the gaols, where life 
was even more hazardous than in the streets, 


NÉ 
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ure the release of last night's round-up. 


Aft 
Roam the work was continued by 
| Charities. 

From gi mem on this was interesting: 
sense he s { new of Robin I think that in a 
К Preferred the comparatively barba- 

US attitude of the Ecuadoreans to unat- 
tached children t ВЕ 
we feel that the о that of the British. Here 
taming proc су should be tamed, and the 
covert dicus толе me hypocrisy and 
Robin. No i and this particularly riled 
deto chii Gubt a more Anglo-Saxon atti- 

h етеп Is now beginning to influence 
the public authorities in Ecuador, with all its 
advantages and its demerits Money from the 
American Peace Corps, the British vso, and 
Anglo-Ecuadorean Oil will change many 
things, and indeed introduce the professional 
do-gooder type whom Robin abhorred.” 

As the American educator, John Holt, 
remarked: “The helping hand strikes again!” 
He was stressing the sheer competence 
developed by those children that society 
abandons. Years ago Sarita Kendall reported 
IN NEW SOCIETY from Bogota that “freedom 
and adventure are the chief attractions of the 
streets—gamins who have described their 
lives to me emphasise the excitement and the 
independence above all, dwelling on the mis- 
ery only when they expected to get a tip.” 
And it was well over a century ago that a 
twelve year old street trader answered May- 
hew's question with: "No, I wouldn't like to 
go to school, nor to be in a shop, nor to be 
anybody's servant but my own." 

Our new favourite Tv playwright, Furrukh 
Dhondy, once provided an unforgettable 


66 Slowly it dawns on the 
visitors that they have been 
prepared for the swarming 
children by our own history. 

They are in the world of Tom 
Jones and Oliver Twist. In other 
cities, street children have 
become invisible for fear of the 


police. 99 


vignette to illustrate this point: "I am on 
Bombay railway station, bag in hand. An 
urchin of about five years of age, carrying a 
child of about two, a smouldering bidi tucked 
in his mouth, approaches me and says ‘Can [ 
haul your luggage, chief?' 'You seem to be 
having a tough time hauling yourself, child,” I 
say. He throws his cigarette with a touch of 
film-starism to the ground, as though accept- 
ing a challenge. 'Who are you calling child?' 
he demands indignantly, ‘I've got kids as old 
as you pulling rickshaws in Singapore’.” 

It’s fatally easy of course to shift from an 
attitude of admiration for the independent 
spirit of street children to one of well-heeled 
sentimentality. The Bogota paper E/ Tiempo 
has a daily cartoon about Copetin, the arch- 
etypical gamine. And in Brazil, where the 
best-seller of the seventies was José Mauro de 
Vasconcelo's novel about Zeze, the shoe- 
shine boy, they preen themselves on the fact 
that Pelé began life that way, forgetting that 
he was one amongst millions. 

But a new report from a commission of 


23 
what we have now learned to call Eminent 
Persons, confirms the worst fears of people 
like Copping or Gibson about the confronta- 
tion between the child and the state Srreet 
Children a growing urban tragedy claims that 
therc are now over 30 million such children, 
and that as urbanisation accelerates (for 
there are, it says, no rural street children) 
their numbers are growing too. [t reports 
from the near east that “a dozen boys inter- 
viewed in the street all said they had been 
taken to the Children's Bureau at least once. 
Most claimed that they were beaten there— 
hit with sticks on the hands or the soles of the 
feet." In one African state. the Children's 
Bureau has cells with 20 to 30 occupants each 
and the inmates stay until somebody can be 
found to look after them. "In one instance a 
boy of nine ‘guarding’ a bicycle who threw a 
stone at a thief who had come to steal it was 
kept for over a year.” The voluntary body. 
Defence for Children International. found 
children in adult prisons in all the 27 countnes 
it studied, including the ux. In Sao Paulo. 80 
per cent in prison are ex-street children | 

rue to the modern faith that you can't do 
T unless you are a professional. 

recommendations are that "Street 
educators should be accorded full profes- 
sional status with an appropriate career struc- 
ture to facilitate recruitment," and that 
“professional training courses for all those 
likely to come into contact with street chil- 
dren, such as social workers, nurses, doctors 
and law enforcement officials, should take 
into account the specific problems faced by 
street children. The importance of respecting 
human dignity should be stressed." 

But it recognises that the unprofessional 
Coppings have their dignity too. fitting 
uneasily with the governmental "proclivity to 
inspect, coordinate and control." For "they 
are often individualists, happier going their 
own way. At the end of a long, sweaty, 
exhausting day with the children. question- 
naires and other well-meaning forms lose 
their attraction, even when funds are at 
stake." 

It urges that cities could "extend an 
umbrella of greater legality and protection to 
the informal sector in which many street chil- 
dren work. Shoeshine boys, car washers and 
so on, can be given legal recognition, sym- 
bolised perhaps by a badge or uniform. Their 
conditions of work can be improved and com- 
bined with nutrition programmes, informal 
learning and recreation." 

ell, that's what Barnardo did in 1870 
W: London and, minus badges, what 

Robin Copping did in Quito in 1960. 
But when voluntary bodies tried to do it in 
West African cities in the 1980s with coopera- 
tives of street children, the local authorities, 
says this report, greeted their efforts with 
derision. They prefer the punitive do-good- 
ism of “a cold, impersonal, paternalistic, 
rigid world of concrete corridors, steel rail- 
ings and walls topped with broken glass." The 
children, very wisely, prefer the casual bru- 
tality and exploitation of the street to the 
helping hand of the state 
Street Children, a report for the Independent 
Commission on International Humanitarian Issues, 
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They did it their way 


THE WELLER WAY: THE STORY OF THE WELLER STREETS HOUSING COOPERATIVE 
Alan McDonald 
Faber £2.95 


АЛЫН 


This is the book-of-the-year, without any 
doubt, for all those people who are perplexed 
about the future of social welfare in Britain. 
Some, of course, just haven't heard the bad 
news and think that all we have to do is to 
elect a different government, pledged to 
restore “the cuts,” and we can then live hap- 
pily ever after. 

The bad news is that policies of social wel- 
fare, introduced after years of struggle by 
well-intentioned politicians of every colour, 
have heen implemented to serve the interests 
of the professional and occupational groups 
involved, rather than those of the customers 
or clients, who have been expected to play 
their role as inert and grateful consumers of 
the welfare industry. In every field, admin- 
istrative convenience has won at the expense 
of ordinary human needs. 

In the long run, once we are rid of it, we 
may even be grateful to the present govern- 
ment for obliging us to come to terms with its 


crude, hypocritical and  sanctimonious 
approach to delicate issues by the brutal strat- 
egy of cutting off the cash. It's ironical really 
because, rich and poor alike, about a third of 
our personal incomes go to the support of 
government spending, so that whether it is 
poured into Trident or into tower block 
rehabilitation, it's important to ask whether 
our money has been well spent. 

Some of it has been used for many decades 
to rehouse the people who lived for a century 
in the overcrowded and insanitary dwellings 
rushed up to house the workers who actually 
made Britain the workshop of the world. Pro- 
gressive councils everywhere built their new 
estates on the fringe of the city or made a 
wholesale clearance of the old streets to 
provide new blocks of flats. As the years went 
by, the professionals of the housing tndustry 
produced larger and larger "schemes" of 
more and more idiosyncratic appearance, 
which met every single standard that 


Weller Straets—the old and the new 
authorities had decreed for housing provi- 
sion, but which were less and less liked by the 
tenants who were obliged to move there 

As an outsider I've seen a lot of the vast 
postwar investment in rehousig Liver- 
pudiians. People at Cantrill Farm said sadly, 
"I wish I was back in the Dingle." and people 
living in The Brow, Runcorn, actually said to 
me, "It's like Utopia compared with anything 
we've been used to." There has been very 
good and very bad public housing, but none 
in which the tenants have had a hand in the 
design or the management. The price paid for 
not involving tenants has been very high 
indeed. 

Back in the city itself there was a group of 
streets off Park Road, Toxteth, named after 
Dickens characters (Copperfield, Pecksniff. 
Micawber, Weller and so on). The tenants 
knew that in the inscrutable ways of the coun- 
cil, their turn was coming up for demolition 
and rehousing. They had plenty of the 
amenities of modern domestic life, but no 
place to put them. One family remembers 
emptying the washing machine into the port- 
able tin bath, while the wc was in the back 
yard, and the fridge-freezer had to be 
installed next to the gas fire in the living 
room. 

At the end of 1976 the council proposed to 
demolish the area by 1981 and it was stated 
that, as there were no sites in Liverpool 8 
available for building new houses, the tenants 
would be dispersed to the 3,000 vacant coun- 
cil properties in the city, presumably "hard- 
to-let." All this was rumour because, need- 
less to say, the council didn't actually tell 
anyone anything. 

Then the idea of a co-op was born. Liver- 
pool had some experience of housing cooper- 
atives in ald rehabilitated housing but no one 
knew anything about purpose built coopera- 
tive housing. The Weller Streets residents 
had to expend an enormous amount of 
energy just in propagating the co-op idea and 
in looking for a site. They finally found the 
right place further up Park Road, and set 
about the search for an architect who was 
humble enough to interpret their desires, and 
a source of funding in the Housing Corpora- 
tion, and finally a builder. 

They were frustrated at every step because 
even alternative housing has developed its 
own bureaucracies, its own professional atti- 
tudes and its own assumptions about the right 
way to get things done. Four years later, 
when they finally moved into the houses they 
had designed, they found that they had sud- 
denly ceased to be a thorn in the flesh of the 
public bodies and vested interests, and had in 
fact hecome AN EXAMPLE TO US ALL, worthy 
of the attention of the media and royalty (the 
book has an introduction by the Prince of 
Wales). 

The activists of the Weller Streets co-op 
felt that a whole lot of people (including me) 
were using their experience to prove argu- 
ments with which they didn't necessarily 
agree. So, with contributions from virtually 
every resident, they set up the Weller Streets 
Publishing Company and, with the aid of the 
professionals, hired a local novelist. Alan 
McDonald, to wnte up the "true" story of 
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А CENTURY OF THE SCOTTISH PEOPLE. 
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In the course of the Inst century Scotland 
emerged as ane af the richest countries in the 
world, Steam drove if, coal and iron stoked it, 
Qud and inventive fingers were ut the wheel. 
Hamlets hecame towns, towns hecame cities. 
Shipbuilding turned the Clyde into a rivet- 
loud glade of cranes, the night sky over the 
western lowlands flashed pink from the leap- 
ing flames of hlust-furnaces. Coal hings and 
baronial mansions were thrown up. The rich 
brought their pictures from Paris. 

And yet for the grent mass of the Scottish 
people life did not significantly improve, the 
inhabitants of one of the world's richest coun- 
tries endured mean and exhausting lives 
which have few parallels in the history of 
modern Europe. England, even the England 
of Hard Times, seems a garden suburb by 
comparison. Scotsmen, to judge from army 
recruiting records, entered the 19th century 
at an average height of Sft Vin and left it 100 
years later not an inch taller. In the 1840s the 
citizens of Glasgow's alleys -hoarded their 
own dung to help pay the rent and huddled 
seven to a bed, naked under a blanket. Even 
in 1914, half the Scottish population lived in 
houses of one or two rooms compared with 
only 7 per cent in England and Wales. 

Professor Smout continues to ask one sim- 
ple question. throughout this marvellous 
book: why? Why should it be that 13 year old 
girls worked twelve hour days in the jute mills 
of Edwardian Dundee, when in India, then a 
byword for colonial exploitation, the legal 
limit for child labour had long been set at 
seven hours? Why wasit that in 1935 Glasgow 
clerks were still on average one inch smaller 
than their counterparts in London? Above 
all, why did 20th century Scotland inherit the 
shoddiest housing in Europe? 

Smout discounts the traditional marxist 
and nationalist explanations. The con- 
sequences of industrial capitalism elsewhere 
were rarely quite so dire; much of Scotland's 
wealth stuck firmly ta Scottish hands. He 
looks instead to the attitudes of the Scots 
themselves, to the pungent self-righteousness 
and self-interest which would have made Mrs 
Thatcher so much at home among the lower 
gentry of Victorian Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
A Calvinist God looked after his own, and 
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tainment." 
In schools: "It is in the history of the schoo! 


that the key lies to some of the more 
depressing aspects of modern Scotland. If 
there are in this country too many people who 
fear what is new, believe the difficult to be 
impossible, draw back from responsibilty 
and afford established authority and tradition 
an exaggerated respect, we can reasonably 
look for an explanation in the institutions that 
moulded them." 
In pubs: "Drink plus bad housing equalled 
male self-indulgence and female isolation 
The battered wife was part and parcel of the 


whisky culture." 
In Labour clubs: "Labour in Scotland 


became synonymous with the defence of 
council housing, jobs in heavy industry anc 
sectarian schools; it had nothing whatever :^ 
do with participatory democracy, entbusia:— 
for socialism or hope for the future." 
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A History of the Scottish People 1560-18 
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Tweed. No other history of Scotland cc 
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their struggles. He took on a daunting task 
because, naturally, every person’s version of 
events is different, but the tale rings true. 

I myself have enjoyed the open-hearted 
hospitality of the characters in this story and 
have seen with dismay the havoc brought to 
the cooperative housing movement in Liver- 
pool by the council’s determination to show, 
against all the evidence from the past, that it 
is the best provider of housing in the city. The 
very site vacated by the old residents, now 
happily rehoused through their own effort 
and determination, bore a notice to say that it 
was being redeveloped by the Good Neigh- 
bours Housing Cooperative. The name had 
been blacked out by the time I saw it, because 

their initiative was taken over by the 
corporation. 

Elsewhere in the city the dispute between 
the council and the would-be cooperators has 
taken an uglier turn. But what the Weller 
Streets members were up against was the 
entrenched belief of the professionals and of 
the Housing Corporation as the source of 
loan funding, that they knew best. 

The Housing Corporation's local officer, 
Max Steinberg, says, "In essence they 
thought, and I think still believe, that they 
beat the system in some way. I think in fact 
the system proved it could work for groups 
like them." 

Well if it could, it should, and the over- 
whelming impression left by this book is how 
very hard it was for them to establish that 
they could organise, design and manage their 
own housing, how well they were served by 
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the architect they finally selected, and how 


much we can learn from their experience. the 
I'm tired of hearing that the people who I 
succeed in making housing co-ops work are еа 
some kind of aristocracy of talent or resour- anı 
cefulness with no relevance to "ordinary" Зе 
people. This marvellously well-told story, re} 
happily seized upon by a national publisher fo 
so we can all read it, gives us a chance to cc 
reflect that there are alternatives to both сс 
bureaucracy and privatisation. 5 
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A CENTURY OF THE SCOTTISH PEOPLE, 
1830—1950 


Т.С. Smout 
Collins £15 
IAN JACK 


In the course of the last century Scotland 
emerged as one of the richest countries in the 
world. Steam drove it, coal and iron stoked it, 
God and inventive fingers were at the wheel. 
Hamlets became towns, towns became cities. 
Shipbuilding turned the Clyde into a rivet- 
loud glade of cranes, the night sky over the 
western lowlands flashed pink from the leap- 
ing flames of blast-furnaces. Coal bings and 
baronial mansions were thrown up. The rich 
brought their pictures from Paris. 

And yet for the great mass of the Scottish 
people life did not significantly improve; the 
inhabitants of one of the world’s richest coun- 
tries endured mean and exhausting lives 
which have few parallels in the history of 
modern Europe. England, even the England 
of Hard Times, seems a garden suburb by 
comparison. Scotsmen, to judge from arm 
recruiting records, entered the 19th centur 
at an average height of Sft Sin and left it 10 
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THE RAILWAY STATION: A SOCIAL HISTORY 
Jeffrey Richards and John M. MacKenzie 
Oxford University Press £15 


COLIN WARD 


Go to any branch of Smith's, Martin’s or 

Menzies, and while you aren't likely to find 

the works of earnest social observers like us, 

you are quite certain to see a whole shelf of 

“railway books" where the history of every 

last branch line and of every class of locomo- 
tive, diese] and electric as well as steam, and 
its rolling-stock, is lovingly documented and 
illustrated with the patiently gathered photo- 
graphs from the enthusiasts. Whole publish- 
ing firms flourish on the endless demand for 
train books, which reach a high standard of 
meticulous scholarly accuracy, because they 
аге read by a specialist audience whose mem- 
bers will spot and trounce errors. 

It's as train-spotters that most railway buffs 
begin, haunting the platforms while clocking 
up engine numbers in their notebooks. They 
grow up to become specialists in some par- 
ticular aspects of the cult. An aristocracy of 
activists devote themselves to those branch 
lines abandoned by British Rail, restoring 


every detail of the salvaged vehicles, stations 
and lineside accoutrements, listening rever- 
ently to the folklore of old gents who had 
worked their way up from boyhood as clean- 
ers and greasers to the footplate and the 
ranks of firemen and eventually drivers. 
Other enthusiasts branch out into indus- 
trial history, fascinated by every aspect of the 
rule-books that governed with military preci- 
sion the complexities of the patrician age of 
railway discipline (Kenneth Hudson, Work- 
ing to Rule, 1970). Or they grow to cherish all 
those sheds, shacks and platelayers' huts with 
which every grade of railway employee 
expressed and guarded its territory. Despised 
by those who want to tidy up Britain as part of 
the unecessary messiness of railway opera- 
tion, these are seen with an appreciative eye 
by those who can read their message (Frank 
McKenna, The Railway Workers, 1980). 


The railway station provided a classic 
setting far the film Brief Encounters (1946). 


^ whole phalanx become lovers of railway 
architecture and revel in the incredible 
achievements of the great Victorian. cngi- 
neers andın the way the vast root-spans of the 
train sheds and terminal stations made them 
in the well-worn phrase, the truc cathedrals 
of the 19th century. A final category of reflec- 
tive train-spotters graduate trom watching 
the trains go by to following the impact of 
railway culture on our lives. (Even the stan- 
dardisation of the clock in this country did not 
come until it was enforced by railway timeta- 
bles.) They love to trace the way in which the 
train has shaped the evolution of the cinema. 
for the first film ever publicly shown was of a 
train arriving in a Paris station, and almost 
the very first feature film was about a great 
train robbery And they rejoice in the etfect 
of the railway on literature, not just among 
the heavyweight novelists like Dickens. 
Tolstoy and Zola, but in whole libraries of 
verse, from Hardy's haunting Midnight on the 
Great Western to sentimental. ballads like 
Give me a Ticket to Heaven anda mountain of 
American folksong. like “Gonna lay down 
my head on that lonesome railroad line; And 
let the 10.19 pacify my mind.” 

Richards and MacKenzie belong to this 
category of devotee. Shrewdly, they focus on 
the station since this enables them to intro- 
duce just about every aspect of railway his- 
tory, while they overcome the objection that 
there are already two dozen books on the 
architecture of stations, by adopting a world- 
wide perspective and an approach which con- 
siders the station in relation to urban and 
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rural. development, to the political system 
and to the class structure of society 

The station was one of the few places 

where the classes met, and a first class ticket 

9 was à passport to protection from disturbing 

M encounters In Furope the railways net only 

reflected but also played their part in institu 

uonalising the stratified class system which 

had emerged in the wake of the Industrial 

Revolution " Elsewhere, apart (rom the hier- 

archy of class, there were added complex 

racial gradations. not only among travellers 
hut in the grades of emplovment 
In Latin. Amenca the management was 

British or American, the officials Hispanic, 
the middling grades filled bv mestizos, and 
the lowhest of railway jobs by the mountain 
Indians In India the middle layer of jobs 
were held by Anglo-Indian people of mixed 
blood. with their own separate settlements, 
like John Masters’ Bhowant Junction. In East 
Afnca, cities like Nairobi and Bulawayo were 
made by their stations, and the white railway 
employees. like the engine-driver Roy 
Welenskv, dominated politics. In America, 
white umiomsation increasingly excluded 
blacks from better-paid jobs, but Pullman 
and sleeping-car attendants were invariably 
black. We learn too that "the railway police 
in South-East Asia. Hong Kong and East 
Afnca. were invariably Indians, usually 
Sikhs." 

Of course the decline of the train has 
brought a different kind of class division in 
the travelling public: those who use the sta- 
non and those who use the airport. “The 
lower classes in Russia and in many Afro- 
Asian countries still wait days for the train, 
but the upper classes have generally disap- 
peared to the car and the plane. In some 
Laun American countries the railways have 
lost so much social cachet that no one uses the 
stations at all." Two chapters are devoted to 
the role of the railway systems in the wars of 
the 19th and 20th centuries. and the authors 
remark that even today, though the technol- 
ogy is out of date and though railways play a 
very small part in military matters, "from the 
Soviet Union to Latin America, from Tan- 
zania to China. stations may not be 
photographed." 

Many other stations can't be photographed 
because the inheritors of the railway legacy 
have been determined to destroy them, 
replacing them, if at all, with structures like 
the new Euston, which Richards and Mac- 
Kenzie liken to a vast open-plan public lava- 
tory. A sad little epilogue pleads for new 
creative uses for old stations and gives 
examples. 

The book is full of extraordinary stories of 
the great days of railway operation, with 
delightful accounts of their reflection in art an 
literature, and especially, in the cinema. Did 
you know that Brief Encounter was filmed at 
Carnforth, and Oh, Mr Porter on the 
Basingstoke-Alton line? The authors can't 
forgive Dr Beeching's dismemberment of the 
branch line network, which "ripped out the 
steel vertebrae of the nation, leaving whole 
areas more isolated than they had been at any 
time since the 18th century." They stress that, 

quite apart from its annual slaughter, the car 
is socially divisive in that while half the popu- 


lation has access fo If. the other half, which 
consists of the young, the old and the poor. 
docs net 

This is too tuc to De dismissed as mere 
nostalgia, the occupational hazard of the 
train spotter, and by the time we have chug 
acd down all the enticing routes opened hy 
this monumental book, we become con- 
vinced that for one brief century the railway 
stations, large and small, had a role which no 
future public buildings could ever fill. they 
were the nodal points of our civilisation 


Never again 


NUNCA MAS. A REPORT BY ARGENTINA'S 
NATIONAL COMME ONION DISAPPEARED 


Faber £795 paperback £14 95 hardback 
A FUNNY DIRTY LITTLE WAR 
Osvaldo Soriano 
Readers International £395 paperback £7.95 hardback 
PAUL PICKERING 


Argentina is the most sophisticated country 
in Latin America. Even in the far-flung 
northern towns there is an Italianate 
ambience, a feeling that one is in a civilised 
land, which is not true of many others in that 
part of the world. Yet in the late 1970s close 
to 9,000 were murdered and countless more 
tortured in the so called guerra sucia, the 
dirty war. which the ruling military junta 
mounted first against the left wing guerrillas 
and then included intellectuals, priests, nuns, 
anyone who disagreed with them and some 
who had no political views at all. The crime of 
the latter was probably just to be young and 
pretty after dark as one of the elimination 
squads’ Ford Falcons cruised past on the Avi- 
enda del Libertador on its way to the 
innocuously named Navy Mechanics School 
in Buenos Aires. 

These vanished ones came to be called 
desparecidos, a word which has now passed 
into international vocabulary. But what is so 
chilling about the cases meticulously 
recorded in Nunca Mas (“Never again”) is 
they show that in acountry none too different 
from our own, what started as punitive mea- 
sures against terrorists ended as a modern 
Auschwitz. 

In the prologue to the report, the Argenti- 
nian novelist Ernesto Sabato compares the 
response of his homeland to terrorist attack 
with that of Italy. “When Aldo Moro was 
kidnapped, a member of the security forces 
suggested to General Della Chiesa that a sus- 
pect who apparently knew a lot be tortured. 
The general replied with the memorable 
words: ‘Italy can survive the loss of Aldo 
Moro. It would not survive the introduction 
of torture’.” But this statement also indicates 
that torture and all that goes with it were 
being considered at the highest level in Italy 
at the time. Argentina’s experience cannot be 
seen as an anomaly; the inevitable con- 
sequences of a comic opera dictatorship so 
different from our own comfortable Europe. 

The absurdities of fighting terror with 
equal viciousness are brilliantly conveyed in 
A Funny Dirty Little War by Osvaldo 
Soriano. It is the story of how scarcely mea- 
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surable political. differences between Pero- 
nist supporters. explode into holocaustic 
violence. and there ts no doubt that Sonano ıs 
talking about the guerra sucia 

It is incredible that the author has been 
able to distance himself from those events in 
so short a time and write such a blackly funny 
and dispassionate hook Most of all. it makes 
the statistics of Nunca Mas live ın а way that 
can never be communicated ın à police depo. 
sition. One really fecls for the council leader 
Ignacio Fuentes who, obsessively concerned 
about his increasing baldness. goes Out in the 
street to face men who want to kill him. with. 
out his hat. “Did you bring my cap?" he Ins. 
tently asks his wife. "No. just the cartridges ~ 

says. 

E» vi break-neck. Keystone Cops humour, 
the book makes one identify with terrorist, 
and counter-terrorists alike as they merge 
into one bloody mass in this small Argenti. 
nian village. The reader is made to see and 
experience the misery of both sides a 
unbearably close range, where the attrac. 
tively flawed humanity of the characters 
finally obscures their base motives. How 
much clearer and easier counter-terroris, 
action must be from the cockpit of an F 111 
when one cannot see the victims’ faces or ever 
guess they were worried about their thinning 


hair. 
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————VEAR IN THE DEATH OF AFRICA 
A YEAR IN THE DEATH OF AFRICA: 
POLITICS, BUREAUCRACY AND THE FAMINE 


— 


Peter Gill 
Paladin £395 Р 


NICK CATER 


—т———-————__‏ س 
Almost every journalist covering Africa's‏ 
continuing crisis returns with at least the‏ 
beginnings of horrific stones, not about fam-‏ 
ine, but about the response to famine—‏ 
bureaucratic bungles, stupidity and ineff-‏ 
ciency, or the politics of aid that serves the‏ 
donors and their officials at the cost of those‏ 
they are supposed to help.‏ 

Few of these stories are published, partly 
because of journalists’ understandable sym- 
pathy with the people on the front line trying 
to get something done, more often because of 
the lack of time or money to gather informa- 
tion and the simplistic obsession of the major- 
ity of the media with death itself but not with 
its causes. 

Billions of dollars and millions of lives 
remain at stake even now, yet the coverage of 
this enormous and complex world event has 
generally been pathetic in its range and 
depth. Some of the worst aid agencies are 
effectively getting away with murder, but 
without even the evidence of journalists, no 
international court—or world opinion—can 
do justice for those allowed to die. 

Television, despite its nauseating self-con- 
gratulatory tone about the famine, is the 
clearest failure when confronted with the 
challenge of reporting reality, but as a former 
Telegraph foreign correspondent ту Eye's 
Peter Gill knows how to write a story that 
depends on facts rather than emotive moving 
pictures. 


This book is not perfect—it, like everyone, 
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Dead babies 


SS 
MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS: INFANTICIDE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 1800-1939 


Lionel Rose 
Routledge & Kegan Paul £16.95 
MIRANDA CHAYTOR 


This is a book about corpses, the murdered 
babies whose tiny bodies were found floating 
in water-butts and rotting in coal houses and 
cupboards. Lionel Rose contends Victorian 
Britain was littered with them. It is history 
purely from the victims’ perspective, which is 
nice; except dead newborn babies, who have 
no historical identity beyond the meanings 
they held for the women who killed them, 
can't have a history. They are just bodies. 
Lionel Rose, the author of a book about 
premature burial, evidently finds corpses 
exciting. Graveyards and undertakers' shops 
enthral him. They were filled, he observes 
wonderingly, with dead babies. This is cer- 
tainly worrying; but it doesn t perhaps con- 
stitute incontrovertible proof that people 
were murdering their children. Rose seems to 
realise that something grislier is needed to 
support his sensational claims. The “decom- 
posing infants,” he adds, quoting a macabre 
19th century account, “were stuffed into cof- 
fins like so many blind puppies.” 
This gruesome image is intended to convey 
the bestiality of life in the slums where all 
kinds of corruption—insanitary housing, 
smells of putrefaction, the fraudulent fees 
demanded by undertakers and friendly 
societies—turned the nicest working class 
mother into a mercenary murderess. Having 
insured her unwanted baby with the Pruden- 
tial, Rose alleges, she casually drowned it on 
washday and went out to get drunk on the 
burial money. 

Rose isn't credulous. He knows that these 
lurid tales are just fantasies—reflections of 
19th century middle class fears that the poor 
were "elementally animal." But he assumes 
this himself. In one respect, though, his pre- 
occupations are not the usua] Victorian ones: 
there is surprisingly little sex in this book. 
Rose's special interests are anal not genital. 

The massacre must have been immense in 
the slums, he reflects, because working class 
women threw their babies into the cesspit; it 
was unfortunate girls in better class neigh- 
bourhoods fitted with water closets (in which 
it was difficult to dispose of a corpse) who 
were caught. They claimed they hadn't 
known they were pregnant. They had had 
pains, had gone to the lavatory, the baby had 
just dropped out and drowned. Rose makes 
much of this detail; he considers it from every 
possible angle—the slant of the vagina, the 
slope of the lavatory sides—and concludes 
that the women must have been lying. 

Of course they were. But the deception 
they chose reveals another kind of truth: how 
a woman who hadn't wanted to be pregnant 
and had never allowed herself to imagine the 
child, experienced its birth—as losing faeces, 
blood clots, a tumour, something unclean or 
diseased which had formed in her body, 
which she was frightened to look at or 


acknowledge as human, Some women stuffed 
Pags, paper or dough into their babies’ 
throats. Killed betore they could cry, they 
had never been living and helpless "It was 
dead," a Bavarian farm girl explained “I put 
the earth and grass into the child's mouth to 
stop it crying if it came back to life.” 
Nineteenth century women who killed 
their babies spoke of it with the same pain 
and bravado that can be heard in accounts of 
abortion today. But that is how they regarded 
infanticide; it wasn't murder; it was Just not 
having a child. A better book would have 
documented this, illuminating the everyday 
lives of women who killed somc children but 
often had others they loved. The ordinariness 


ot intanticide Is far more disturbing than soft- 
core sensationalism. 


A lovely man 


WILLIAM RICHARD LETHABY: HIS LIFE AND WORK 
Godfrey Rubens 
Architectural Press £30 
COLIN WARD 


When I was young I used to meet surviving 
contemporanes of Lethaby, and people who 
had been students when he was the first prin- 
cipal of the Central School of Arts and Crafts 
or the first professor of design at the Royal 
College of Art. They all used the same kind of 
phrase about him. “He was a lovely man,” 
they said. By this they meant that they had 
seldom met anyone else who combined such 
sweetness of temperament, such lack of self- 
seeking, such modesty and humour, with 
such firmness of purpose and depth of 
scholarship. 

Lethaby was the son of a Bible Christian 
picture-frame maker in Barnstaple, and 
became an architect, an agnostic and a social- 
ist (because “to live on the labour of others is 
a form of cannibalism”), spending years as 
chief assistant to the redoubtable Victorian 
architect, Norman Shaw. The handful of 
buildings he designed under his own name, 
fully illustrated and described in this book, 
were highly individual (in 1902 he built a 
church with a thatched concrete roof), and in 
some cases outstandingly beautiful. When I 
finally made an architectural pilgrimage to 
see Melsetter House in Orkney, the 90 year 
old owner let me wander around, and I felt, 
on that bleak northern island, as though I had 
stepped into the pages of News from 
Nowhere. 

Lethaby thought of architecture as “human 
skill and feeling shown in the great necessary 
activity of building,” but he believed that the 
very word had betrayed us: “If we had no 
other words than building we might have 
been living in sound, watertight, well-lighted 
buildings.” 

His most striking achievement was in trans- 
forming art and design education, firstly as 
art inspector for the Technical Education 
Board of the infant London County Council, 
working for Sidney Webb and William Gar- 
nett, who enabled him to set up the Central 
School and make it the best school in Europe. 
(Among other things modern typography 
was born there.) 
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At the time the Royal College was 
regarded as the worst school of art in Europe 
and Lethaby was sent tor to try, against heavy 
bureaucratic opposition, to work the same 
transformation there. When he finally фу 
retired, his students gave him a bicycle. £f 
appropriately, for he had always claimed that 
we should aim to produce houses which were 
as efficient and economical as this humble 
masterpiece of design. 

The most absorbing chapters in this excel- 
lent and long-overdue book describe 
Lethaby's attempts to change our attitudes 
and assumptions in education. Не used to say 
that "little can be proved: what matters is the 
quality of our assumptions." His own 
assumptions were few and simple. He 
assumed that the most important thing in 
education, as in life, was art, and that "the 
helplessness of modern art is the measure of 
the helplessness of the workers: there is jus- 
tice in the universe." He declared that "those 
who believe in the condensed ignorance 
called Higher Education have succeeded with 
great difficulty in at last creating a dislike for 
that greatest of blessings, work." 

Lethaby's friends used to note down, and 
sometimes publish, the flow of aphorisms and 
witticisms that bubbled up in his conversation 
and in fugitive articles written for modest 
publications of the Women's Rural Institutes 
or the Salford boy scouts. Dozens of them 
have stayed in my mind for years. For exam- 
ple, 70 years ago, he remarked: "For the 
earlier part of my life I was quieted by being 
told that ours was the richest country in the 
world, until I woke up to know that what I 
meant by riches was learning and beauty, and 
music and art, coffee and omelettes; perhaps 
in the coming days of poverty we may get 
more of these." 

Now that we have this biography to satisfy 
our curiosity about the man, maybe Godfrey 
Rubens should compile a new volume of his 
occasional essays and reflections. Who 
wouldn't warm to the man who woke up one 
morning and remarked, "It's a difficult world 
to be alive in. It makes one long for a sort of 
balcony to the world, so that one could go 
outside and get a breath of fresh air"? 


е I | 
Taking an 
_ overdose — 


THE NEGATIVE SCREAM 
Sally O’Brien 
Routledge & Kegan Paul £5.95 
JOY MELVILLE 


Robert Lowell once remarked that if there 
were some little switch in the arm which one 
could press in order to die immediately and 
without pain, then everyone would sooner or 
later commit suicide. 

In America, where you can buy guns 
easily, more than half the suicides are shoot- 
ings. Over here, the most available method is 
to take pills. More than 100,000 people a year 
are admitted to hospital in England and 
Wales, having taken an overdose; and 
another 40,000 are treated in casualty. The 


continued on page 29 
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vances in these matters and is reasonably op 
timistic that unions will become Сеш 
publicity conscious. He may be right. = 
unions remain, for the most part, introvert, 
bureaucratic, resistant to change and highly 
suspicious of professionalism. They continue 
to react, rather than to initiate, — 

Not that Jones suggests publicity at any 
price. Far from ıt. He says that organisations 
and individuals who seek it, while criticising 
the news media, should also recognise the 
value of self-discipline in their attempts to 
win public support. And he candidly accepts 
that settlements have been delayed or frustr- 
ated by the growing tendency to negotiate 
through radio and television. — 

This book is every bit as objective as are 
Jones's broadcast reports on the contempo- 
rary industrial scene. It deals with steel and 
rail disputes as well as the pit strike. And it 
demonstrates vividly the crucial nature of the 
propaganda weapon in today's industrial 
warfare. In short, says Nicholas Jones, a com- 
munications strategy is essential. Every 
union should have one. 


John Grant is Head of Communications for EETPU 
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English 


THE IDEA OF ENGLAND 
Russell Chamberlin 
Thames & Hudson £9 95 
COUNTRY VOICES 
Charles Kightly 
Thames & Hudson £4.95 
COLIN WARD 


We English are always titillated by other peo- 
ple's opinions of us. Before the war a Dutch 
professor named Renier wrote an enor- 
mously successful book called The English: 
are they human? which people gave each 
other for Christmas; and a Danish professor, 
Rasmussen, wrote the best-ever book about 
London. After the war the Hungarian 
George Mikes wrote How to Be an Alien, a 
study of the English that Russell Chamberlin 
calls “mildly corrosive.” Rumanian radio 
promptly serialised it, without permission, as 
propaganda against perfidious Albion, while 
the Central Office of Information sought per- 
mission to translate it into Polish as a guide 
for new residents. 

Chamberlin examines the accounts of 
England, native and foreign, from Chaucer, 
Camden and Celia Fiennes down to Paul 
Theroux and Beryl Bainbridge. Among the 
earlier travellers Defoe and Cobbett stand 
out, of course, but many long-forgotten jour- 
nals and jottings are exhumed, including the 
diary of a Persian prince in 1836, whose 
impressions are like science fiction in the 
attempt to describe new technologies in a 
language lacking the appropriate words. A 
particularly good chapter describes the long- 
established habit of English writers in pene- 
trating Darkest England to find out how the 
other half lives. 

He reminds us of the immense change in 
perception brought about by the romantic 
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and the cult of the picturesque, 
d place where nature seemed 
Id. for Defoe, appear as merely 
‚ “horrid waste,” but a century later would 
i ome a "beauty spot. where sensitive 
мант could contemplate without the con- 
tamination of other human beings. от 
our travellers, gregartousness was replaced 


isanthropy. 
T ok is most appositely and lavishly 


; ; and the same ts true of Charles 
AE шшш ый of life and lore in 
farm and village. This ts oral history, lovingly 
gathered from 35 people born in the country 
mostly in the decades around the turn of the 
century presented іп the same manner as the 
books of George Ewart Evans | 

It’s a reminder that within these people's 
memory. English rural life and its physical 
surroundings have changed beyond recogni- 
tion. and that a lot of humiliating deprivation 
has gone, along with those cherished customs 
gi ^ are just the kind of hand- 
somely produced parting gift for an overseas 
visitor. There's just one snag, like the holi- 
day-maker's feeling on finding that the tartan 
doll bought at Aviemore was made in Tai- 
wan, or that the red London model bus from 
Leicester Square came from Malaysia. These 
books were not produced on the banks of the 
silvery Thames or the lordly Hudson. Charles 
Kightly’s evocation of the rural past was 
printed and bound in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, while Russell Chamberlin's, 
with its superb colour plates, was printed and 
bound in Yugoslavia. 
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Revolutionary 
cause 


VIETNAM: ANATOMY OF A WAR 1940.1975 
Gabriel Kolko 
Allen & Unwin £20 
ADAM ROBERTS 


Gabriel Kolko is a historian who writes from 
aleft, or revisionist, perspective about Amer- 
ica's role in the world. This book is a major 
(600-plus pages) attempt at interpreting the 
Vietnam war in a manner which is sympa 
thetic to the cause of the Vietnamese revolu 
tion. It has all the strengths, but also some c! 
the weaknesses, that one might anticipate in 
such an attempt. 

Kolko begins his account well before 1940 
With the imposition of French colonial rule in 
the mid-19th century, the development of an 
agrarian order which impoverished the bulk 
of the peasantry, and the fusion of thc 
nationalist and communist causes under the 
stewardship of the Vietnamese Communist 
Party and its leader, Ho Chi Minh. He then 
describes the impact of the Japanese occup: 
tion in the second world war; and the long 
and bitter guerrilla struggles against the 
French between 1946 and 1954, and against 
the Americans thereafter 

The main Strength of Kolko's analysis is his 
emphasis on economic and social factors as 
determinants of military outcomes. He 
nghtly sees that the revolution (which. he 
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cription of the "supple " 
esc anthropologists develop in f. pin 
mit is a state almost of suspended arimai А 
evord of emotion. Іп which the most (са 
isfortunes or accretions of minor irrst { s 
ly wash over the fieldworker a 
^ odd sense one develops after 4 , 
A hardly any difference betwee 
М. say. the Dowayo, and that of one 
pours at home. “А sorcerer dr 
with a handful of aromatic leaves, | had be 
з contact with death. I must not forger p 
wash my hands with leaves, Also | should jo 
in the spitting on the widows " i 
seemed terribly normal. Afterwards wet " 
off our penis-sheaths like undergradua, 
raking off our gowns..." pr 
Barley is now a member of our 
has published a fine study of Dowsyo s 6 
ism. and his research has actually converted 
him to something pretty close to the 
orthodoxy- “I had tested the relevance of 
certain very general models of interpretation 
and cultural symbolism. On the whole they 
nad stood up pretty well and I felt much hap- 
pier about their place in the scheme of 
things-” The anthropologist's initiation in the 
field does have tts effect, even on a sceptical 
young man, and despite the caterpillars 
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If Martin Wiener's thesis about English cul- 
ture and the decline of the industrial spirit did 
not exist, it would have had to be invented. In 
fact, of course, it was, well over a century 
ago. That’s why they held the Great Exhibi- 
tionin 1851, and why generations of worthies 
from Prince Albert and Lyon Playfair down 
to Lord Eustace Percy were advocating more 
emphasis on technical education. 

Side by side with more academic institu- 
tions, technical schools and technical colleges 
grew up, responsive to the demands of local 
industry and to the expressed needs of their 
students, The technical schools have disap- 
peared, criticised for their narrow vocational- 
ism (though not by the people who actually 
attended them) and the colleges have long 
since embraced the kind of academic drift 
hat explains why Enfield Tech is now Mid- 
llesex Polytechnic, with more students of 
dhilosophy than any other higher education 
stitution in Britain. 

Itisn't altogether surprising that the school 
stem is the latest scapegoat for the collapse 
f our traditional industries, though IS 
‘arth recalling that the current moral panic 
bout the relevance of the education system 
** set off, not by Oxbridge graduates 
hatchery and Joseph, but by the avuncular 
‘Stoker Callaghan in his 1976 speech, given 
"th а лсе irony at Ruskin College. which 
^ founded to provide a liberal education *ó 
utking men 


sere hi with the “irrelevant educa- 
medi ry of industria] decline is that the 
Uried eb dre in a mess. not just in the 
with b re but in France and Germany, 
EVI 2 b viia consent. have far hetter 

Me. echnical education than ours 
"Aia since the huge expansion of the 
: industry in the fifties and sixties 

as over-sold as an investment in the econ- 
Omy, it is understandable that the investors 
оша feel disgruntled to find that they 

aven t won the promised dividends. And. 
always ready to barge in with simple solutions 
to complex problems. the present govern- 
ment has sidestepped its own Department of 
Education and Science and all the other 
layers of educational bureaucracy and vested 
interests, with a direct intervention in schools 
and further education colleges. The Man- 
power Services Commission, with its carrot- 
and-stick, is rounding up not only school 
leavers, but pupils in school from 14 up, 
under banners labelled with bewildering sets 
of initials like тук (Technical and Voca- 
tional Education Initiative). 

Several contributors to this collection of 
conference papers look behind the MscC's 
public relations handouts to examine the ide- 
ology that underlies them and the way the 
initiatives actually work out in practice. 
Roger Dale examines the teeth of the gift 
horse in schools, Denis Gleeson and Carol 
Buswell reflect on the impact on further 
education, while John Horne gives an 
account of the “dole schools” of the 1930s, 
where failure to attend as well as lapses from 
the approved standard of behaviour depnved 
the young workless of their unemployment 
pay. Other papers examine the particular 
attitudes adopted towards young blacks and 
young women and make international 
comparisons. 

A revealing chapter by Claire Wallace 
plots the attitudes of school leavers to the 
jobs available to them at the age of 16 and by 
the time they have reached 21, when the 
responsibilities of marriage and the cost of 
equipping a home "tie the youthful consumer 
into the capitalist economy more securely 
than work disciplines or training could ever 
do." What is clear from several contributors 
is that current interventionist policies may be 
less important for what they do for the young, 
than for establishing central government con- 


trol of the curriculum. 
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NO QUICK FIX: A CHURCH'S MISSION TO THE 
LONDON DRUGS SCENE 


Eric Blakebrough 
Marshall Pickering £1.95 
GERRY STIMSON 


Eric Blakebrough has been around the drug 
scene long enough to see all the changes in 
fashions and patterns of use. This story starts 
with his appointment as minister of the John 
Bunyan Baptist Church in Kingston-upon- 
Thames back in 1970 His descriptions of his 
early encounters with young drug users 
remind us how quickly things change. 

` Remember hippies? When Blakebrough 
was first appointed he tried to find out how 
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Outlawing 


warfare 


COLIN WARD 


The government uses the law againct 
€ ai 
anti-nuclear protesters. Shouldn't thee 
return the compliment? 


friend Keith wen ov | 

M Bonen Office in Heke à 

8 ^orn to 

buy a copy of the Geneva Con- 

ventions Act. 1957, because he wanted to 

know the extent to which British law out- 

lawed not only warfare against civilians, but 

also the threat of it. "I'm sorry." said the man 
behind the counter. "it's out of print.” 

"But it can't be." said Keith, "because the 

overnment has undertaken. under Article 

144 of the 1949 Geneva Convention. "to dis. 

seminate it as widely as possible in both milli- 

tary and civilian instruction. so that its 

principles may become known to the 
population." 

*] wouldn't know about that." replied the 
HMSO salesman. "but if you care to leave your 
name and address we can send you an esti- 
mate for a photocopy." 

Keith dropped in on us for the first time for 
years, and our conversation took up where it 
had left off. but with a difference. For Keith 
has become what used to be called a barrack 
room lawyer—instantly ready to quote the 
right chapter, subsection or clause of Queen's 

Regulations. My first response was ridicule. 1 
don't have a legalistic mind; and in any case I 
am old enough to remember Neville Cham- 
berlain telling us on the radio in 1939 that we 
were not at war with the German people. and 
tc have seen the evaporation in the next five 
years of the pretence that civilians were not 
targets. 

I also remember the reported remark of 
one of the minor Nuremberg defendants after 
hearing the catalogue of dreadful acts he was 
charged with. He muttered, "the depths of 
depravity are not reached in one step." And 
once you stop and think, it's perfectly true 
that we now acquiesce in assumptions about 
defence policy that would have been quite 
unthinkable before the second world war. 

eith's point was that we have had 30 
К: at least, of campaigning for 

nuclear disarmament at every level: 
constitutional, direct-actionist and symbolic, 
trying in vain to win the support of our fellow- 
citizens. What is the sense, he asked. of urg- 
ing mass law-breaking, when in fact the law is 
on our side, and the law-breakers are the 
people in office and their servants? 

The moment he told me of this encounter 
at HMsO, I realised just why there has been 
such a campaign against the idea of peace 
studies in schools and colleges. Roger Scru- 
ton and Caroline Cox—in their pamphlet, 
Peace Studies: a critical survey—are far too 
subtle to admit they are frightened the truth 
might get out. Sir Keith Joseph was getting 


Rages Tewndrow 


closer to the heart of the matter im his speech 
about political education, when he said. “We 
are surely right to expect our schools not to 
encourage pupils to take a favourable view of 
notions which are wholly alien. to our 
sociely—for example, that government 
should be other than parliamentary, or that 
the rule of law should be abrogated " 

If only Sir Keith could be trapped in a lift 
with my friend Keith Пе would emerge con- 
vinced of the necessity to comply with the Jaw 
as determined by parliament, and would fulfil 
his statutory obligation to disseminate the 
1957 Geneva Conventions Act as well as the 
1969 Prevention and Punishment of Gen- 
ocide Act, which embodies the Nuremberg 
principles formulated in 1950 by the Interna- 
tional Law Commission. 

For Keith, like Sir Keith. takes his stand on 
legitimacy, and on hostility to notions which 
are wholly alien to our society, He says. “We 
aren't against ‘nukes’ because we're special 
people with uniquely fine consciences. We 
oppose all forms of mass destruction because 
we rc brought up in a society where we learn 
that it isn't on for folk to attack innocent third 
parties during quarrels. Weren't you? This 
social norm was here before all of us. Even 50 
centuries of off-and-on total war by male 
gangs haven't eroded the force of old social 
norms of conflict. Crystallised in treaties and 
military manuals are still elements of a social 
convention which we can point to as existing 
objectively and between us and the officer 
we're talking with, binding in different ways 
on us both." 

t's an eminently reasonable stance, and it 
[ codified in international law and in our 

own statute law. which actually lists those 
citizens it is not legal to threaten or put al 
risk—old people, children, mothers, disabled 
people, health workers. And, just as Keith 
says, it is embodied in military law, which 
puts an absolute duty on officers to resist 
uniawful commands. Thus the Prime Minis- 
ter and her cabinet are violating the Incite- 
ment to Disaffection Act of 1934 because they 
are endeavouring to seduce members of the 
forces from their duty by requiring them to 


obey illegal orders. 
` 4% 
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Ultimately, Keith's claim that we should 
re assert the civilian right to non-combatant 
immunity goes back to the common law, 
which he insists is "no gift of the state. but our 
own costly historical creation.” But what 
would be the strategy of cc i— the Campaign 
for Civilian Immunity? One step is the imple- 
mentation hy local authorities of the duty the 
Geneva Convention lays on governments in 
article 14, "to facilitate the institution. ind 
recognition of the safety zones and 
localities.” This ıs the significance of the 
nuclear-free zone movement The whole case 
is strengthened, not weakened. by the knowl- 
edge that in a nuclear war there could be no 


such thing 
nother is for local authorities to comply 
Г. the requirement that the govern- 
ent has neglected. in reprinting and 
disseminating the text of the Geneva Con- 
vention. Yet another is for individuals and 
groups to apply to the magistrates for an 
indictment for conspiracy and incitement of 
the Prime Minister and the Minister of 
Defence. on the grounds that they have 
illegally based British security on threats of 
nuclear annihilation against the Soviet 
Union; that in promoting this unlawful pol- 
icy, they have incited members of the armed 
forces to illegal acts; that they have conspired 
to mislead the people of the nation by leading 
them to believe that threats of nuclear mass 
destruction are a lawful basis for government 
policy; and finally that. at the core of this 
criminal offence, is a conspiracy to murder an 
unnamed, protected citizen of Moscow. 
George Delf. the author of Humanising 
Hell: the law v. nuclear weapons (reviewed in 
NEW SOCIETY, 9 August 1985) tned this in the 
magistrates court at Bedford, and after 
adjourning for an hour. the magistrates 
declined to bring a summons. Keith himself 
tried it in Carmarthen. but the clerk to the 
justices concluded that no summons could be 
issued from there "having regard to the place 
where the offence is alleged to have taken 
place." In Thetford last October. after a 
40-minute heanng, the court passed on the 
indictment to the Director of Public Proseuc- 
tions, asking him to assess the evidence. [n 
north Wales, Fred Starkey is seeking the per- 
mission of the Attorney-General to institute 
a private prosecution of the Secretary of State 
for Defence. 
s it worth while going through this cha- 
[з Well, argues, Keith, the law doesn't 
hesitate to go through the charade of pros- 
ecuting anti-nuke campaigners for trespass. 
obstruction, criminal damage and soon. allin 
support of policies which are contrary to Brit- 
ish and international law. If it's so foolish to 
campaign on these immense legal niceties. 
what about turning the whole issue upside 
down and clearing up the matter by lobbying 
parliament for a Genocide (British) Enable- 


ment Act? 


س 
Keith Motherson s information sheet, Law as Civilian‏ 
Defence, 15 obtainable for 20р from Green Line. 34‏ 
Cowley Road, Oxford. The pamphlet, The iWegalty of‏ 
Nuclear War. is published at 75p by Lawyers for Nuclear‏ 
Disarmanent, 2 Garden Court, Temple, London ec4‏ 
Peace Studies a critical survey, by Roger Scruton and‏ 
Caroline Cox, is published at £2.50 from the Irstitule for‏ 
European Defence and Strategic Studies, 13/14 Golden‏ 
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COLIN WARD 
pie 


Beginners’ 
Street, W.10 


With the film of ‘Absolute Beginners’ about to be released, the fifties are back in 
fashion—and with them, Roger Mayne, photographer of the decade. 


In tune with our salutary current mood of seeing the 
museums aS a community treasure chest, Mark 
Haworth-Boothj of the Victoria and Albert urged 
readers of the London Standard to send in their 
recollections of living in Southam Street in time for 
their show of the photographs of Roger Mayne (on 
until 31 May). 

They wrote eagerly, but from Putney, Ewell, 
Devon and the Isle of Sheppey, for the crc pulled 
down the whole street in 1969, replacing it with flats 
and a tower block that nobody likes. Rosemary 
Dovey reports that her mother, who died last year at 
88, “to the last proclaimed that if they rebuilt 
Southam Street as it was, she, would be back there 


| tomorrow." 


The od resident still on the spot is “Chappie 


Barker (74) who had the winkle stall by the pub on the | 


Golborne Road corner and who says we can find him 


any day outside the Earl of Warwick. Jennifer Reilly | 


remarks that she had never heard of this Colin Mac- 
Innes who called the place Notting Dale, which she 
reckons is miles away. She knew her birthplace 25 
“The Town,” and Peggy Dobson confirms this. “We 
were always classed as Townies," and she explains 
that the correct name for this area (where you could 
hire a barrow from Old Billy the Bear for 4d a day) 
was Southam and Kensal New Town. 

She’s right, of course. It was as part of the huge 
Victorian city expansion that the long straight street 
of three-storey houses with basements was rushed up 


| of the pictures, dancing rou 
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in the 1860s, intended for richer families, but adapted 
in the absence of buyers, for multiple occupation on 


weekly rents. For most of its lifetime it was regarded 
as a "slum," though the rooms were large and baths 
had been installed in the basements with shilling- 
in-the-slot geysers. Anywhere else in London the 


houses would by now be gleaming and gentrified. 
They were certainly overcrowded. It's interesting 
to learn that the lovely little girls who turn up in most 
nd the lamp-post, riding 
backwards on a tricycle, standing on their heads, 
loterıng round the bonfire or, in the most famous 
Photograph of all, running screaming down the 
street, were all members of the Sheaky family of 


eleven girls and a boy who lived at No. 23. 


Mayne, whose own family was chilly and school- 
masterly, photographed the street 27 times between 
1957 and 1961. He had come from Leeds, aged 25, in 
1954 and had already earned a reputation for his 
pictures of children and teenagers in Bermondsey, 
Paddington and Petticoat Lane. In Southam Street he 
became an accepted figure, shooting away with his 
Zeiss Super Ikonta with what Colin MacInnes called a 
“bland air of ingratiating vagueness.” Handsomely. 
MacInnes declared that it was Mayne, almost alone 
among photographers, who disclosed for him “a 
world of modern fact: a portrait of urban sub-life of 
which, without him, I would have been unaware.” 
And it was yet another Colin, in Ann Jellicoe’s play 
The Knack, who voiced precisely the feelings her 


The freedom of the 
streets: flying limbs 
and grins 


The Street 
Photographs of Roger 
Mayne is published 
by the Victoria and 
Albert Museum at 
£695 
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The most famaus 
photograph of all, a 
young member of 
the Sheaky family 
running screaming 
down the street (top) 


Maclnnes watched 
"the melancholy, 
graceful West 
indians stepping 
out on a cautiously 
carefree prowl.” 


husband had for the street, with the sharpened aware- 
ness common to painters and photographers: 
“When they're empty they're sort of—splendid, a 
sort of—crumbling splendour (pause) and a feeling 
ol—in winter, on a hazy winter day a—a—romantic! 
And in summer hot and—listless. And at weekends, 
summer and the sun shining and children dashing 
about and mothers talking— you know, gossiping and 
men cleaning motorbikes and (getting excited) they 
can be forbidding, threatening—l mean—you 
know—if the light’s flat and darkish—no sun—yjust 
flat and lowering, it’s stupendous! And early morn- 
ing—early autumn—I’ve walked all though these 
streets all alone, you know, all by myself—so quiet 
so.. 
This is the authentic sound of the artist as both 
light-meter and litmus-paper. Mayne has gone on to 
produce a huge series of landscape pictures and a 
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vecord of the growth of his own children. Ann Jeltie 
ways Ihat he hardly takes photographs at al th Oe 
days "Some demand within him has been place" 
Rearing his own children with tenderness ang. ^1 
allowing them the freedom to play and scone 
develop themselves. seems to have relieved the " ln 
sure of his own childhood. е5. 

Mis work ın Southam Street may have been 
response to his own needs, but it answered the neas 
оте of us toà Hec took his work Seriously ad 
few ol his negatives were wasted. He noted down tne 
advice of one of his American mentors that “editor, 
demand and expect to get needle Sharp 

ographs.” Р 

АН was certainly in demand among editor, 
Not just in the posh Sundays, enchanted to lem 
about the first generation of teenagers with Money jp 
their pockets and a choice of stylish clothes, but p 
Peace News, then in one of its great periods and usin 
dozens of his pictures, as well as in the New 156 
Review, seeing itself as the voice of socialist human. 
ism after Hungary and Suez. These were the year, 
when Macmillan claimed that “you've never had ıt *6 
good,” and when Jane Jacobs was demonstrating thar 
policies of urban renewal had in fact “junked the 
basic function of the city street, and with it, neces. 
sarily, the freedom of the street.” 

It was just this threatened freedom that appealed to 
Mayne and to the publishers who eagerly chose his 
pictures for the jackets of books like T. R. Руме; 
The Insecure Offenders and Peter Wilmott's Adoles. 
cent Boys of East London. They were inevitable {ог 
Macinnes's Absolute Beginners, but also for the 
Opies' Lore and Language of Schoolchildren. 

We could read the street whichever way we liked. [t 
certainly was the Opie scene of flying limbs and grins 
as its children re-enacted the folklore of ages, but it 
was also the teen scene, as its cracked and peeling 
facades were a chrysalis for the revolt into style. It 
was the backdrop for what we now call the informal 
economy, but it was also the meeting-place of moth- 
ers and grandmothers passing the time of day in their 
carpet-slippers. It was the first toehold in urban life of 
the immigrants, recorded by Mayne and MacInnes as 
“the melancholy, graceful West Indians, stepping out 
on a cautiously carefree prowl," but it was to be the 
scene for ugly anti-black rioting in 1958. 

Mayne moved on to Sheffield to photograph the 
way life was actually led in the Parkhill flats, and the 
architect, John Donat, noted how that series of pic- 
tures "was a kind of watershed, the first sign of a new 
attitude." Mayne's images, along with Hoggart and 
Young and Wilmott, led to architects dreaming up 
new patronising notions of housing for the pictures 
que urban peasantry, with the warning from Reyner 
Banham іп 1962 that this could “leave а deve ping 
working class lumbered with an unsuitable fun. ^ nal 
environment 20 affluent years from now." 

By now we've been through the affluent ye — "і 
tne crisp, sharp photographs themselves |" ' 
reed nostalgia. Beyond the changes in \ | 
caps, the Ging headscarves, the men wore 
NN A OD long shorts) we notice і 
eom cet ootball in the street that there we , 
writina i & cars In its whole length. And the ! 

ng in to the v and a recall the days when : 
possible for the council to rope off the entire roa ` 
Plav Street. Another thin 3 ei he age ^ 
ture in the knots and h g we notice is the er 
UT ol and huddles of people. They 2! 
Pleasures in the same space. 


aul how sad to be reminded that what we © 
century a "m > anne 
London street. t гу ago as the twilight of the ^"^ 


; UMS out, in those brief years о! 
for all, to have been Из golden age 


Plas 
<î 
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tions 10 offset the negative impact of tech- 
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safe work environment National and inter- 
Nationa] perspective is given to the key 
issues treated in each chapter. with reports 
on particular countnes being followed by 
more general international reporis 
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the uh confirms what is already known 
that there is a huge unmet iced for informa 
tion, advice and help m obtaining benefits 
and enntlements Specialist social work can 
cerlainly help here. but the study o findings 
mc by no means clear cut Parents with dis- 
abled children appreciated the regular con- 
tact and having someone to talk to, and there 
were significant improvements in benefits. 
housing adaptations and equipment with the 
families receiving specialist support 

However, there was some concern about 
‘the smal! differences hetween the two 
groups of families according to some of the 
comparative outcome measures." So while 
the study shows that the effects of social work 
intervention can be described, judging its 
efficiency 1s another question, [ts findings 
provide unequivocal support neither for the 
need for specialist social workers nor for 
those. who think social workers are either 
urelevant or harmful. 

In many ways, the questions not asked are 
more interesting than those that are. For 
example, the role of "key worker"—the sin- 
gle person whose job is to coordinate the 
whole range of services for any individual or 
family—is discussed in detail. But the fact 
that our welfare services are so complex that 
we need a key worker or "single door" (one 
point of access to these services) is not ques- 
tioned. Similarly, since the benefits of social 
work are assumed to be either positive or 
neutral, the fact that even specialist profes- 
sional practice can be disabling to its recip- 
ients is never even considered. 

The final question, acknowledged but not 
discussed, concerns alternative forms of 
provision established, controlled and run by 
disabled people or the parents of disabled 
children; are they more effective than statu- 
tory ones? That would indeed be an interest- 
ing area for further study,but I think I know 
the answer already. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Julia C. Berryman (editor) 
University of Leicester £2.95 
VERY NICE WORK IF YOU CAN GET IT 
Collectiva Design Prajects (editars) 
Spokesman £4.95 paperback/£17.50 hardback 
THE EMPLOYMENT QUESTION 
Denis Pym 
Freedom Press £2 
COLIN WARD 


The best things often come in little packages 
and frequently from small publishers. Don 
Bates of Northampton, eight years unem- 
ployed, suggested a conference on the theme, 
and the adult education department at 
Leicester commendably set it up at the 
university centre in Northampton, with an 
enormous response. The results are absorb- 
ing. Stephen Platt examines the statistical 
evidence and concludes that there is unques- 
tionably a link between unemployment and 
suicide. Michael Jacobs intriguingly applies 
Erikson’s developmental psychology to the 
theme, and Jeremy Seabrook witheringly 
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describes the social production of individual 
suffering | 

But the high point is Bates's own testi- 
mony Unemployment. he observes. "has 
increased fourfold since I entered it and its 
population must now equal. in reality, that of 
Norway or Israel. and more than that of New 
Zealand Doesn't that make you think? 
Mayhe we, of the fourth world. will acquire 
same farm of diplomatic «tatus, with our own 
access into the corridors of pawer ^ 

The same outrage is expressed by several 
of the 16 writers in Spokesman s tightly. 
packed contribution to what it calls “the 
socially useful production dehate i They are 
concerned with the poverty of ideas that 
some future government will bring to turning 
the tide. Will it be just a big crusade of public 
works, follawing the examples of Roosevelt 
and Hitler in the thirties, to be switched off 
the moment the IMF says so? 

These authors ask questions about the 
quality of work and about the sexual and 
racial inequalities manifest in the world of 
work today. They attack the absurd sim- 
plifications of the current orthodoxy that 
maintains that only the boiler-suited male 
factory worker is the real producer of wealth 

Some of them also attack the way in which 
the rhetorical left has seized upon the idea of 
the alternative socially useful product with 
the nation that we have only to identify these 
goods and put these workers back into their 
factories to exercise their skills with the 
bonus of producing those use values that peo- 
ple need. “They can then show they care 
without ever having to contaminate their 
manhood by actually entering into a service 
relationship with the needy." 

Like Don Bates they are asking, "Who. 
after all, wants to fight for a bonng. dirty, 
soul-destroying job? Why should unem- 
ployed women want to fight for jobs on the 
production line?" Not the least valuable 
essay is Cynthia Cockburn's suddenly topical 
comparison of Murdoch's high-tech Wapping 
printery with that of a co-op of women 
typesetters. 

Denis Pym is a professor at the London 
Business School, where his function must be 
that of a licensed jester or holy fool, tirelessly 
pointing out to students that the emperors of 
management haven't actually got any new 
clothes. His purpose is to question the legit- 
imacy of the employing institutions with the 
monopoly we ascribe to them of creati 
wealth. 

We already have a dual economy. with on 
one side capital, whose objectis to do without 
labour, while the other, based on the home 
and the local community, "offers people the 
opportunity to reunite their social and eco- 
nomic lives and use the tools and techniques 
which suit their personal and socia! require- 
ments." His hero is the bricoleur, the local 
fixer, using resourcefulness to cater directly 
and reciprocally for human needsin the inter- 
stices of the “real” economy. 

The entrepreneur is an egocentric, bully- 
ing, imposing public figure. The bricoleur, 
who actually keeps things going—relation- 
ships, machines and the natural world—is our 
warmer, closer, private indispensable neigh- 
bour, elegantly celebrated here. 
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And to hear Lou Reed. doven of white 
rock sleeze trading lines like | ook round the 
world hatw. и can | he dened Why are we 

= always on the wrong sde” with the luminous 

& Маск voice of Robby Wamack is, al last to 

ЁЛ hear an authentically American. cultural 
alternanve 10 the great entertainer Ronald 
Reagan The ir version of Sun City splices 
salsa with rap teams duh artists with hox 
how and punk rockers and finds consistently 
brilliant solutions (o integrating such onpi- 
nals as Miles Davis. Sunny Okosuns and Gull 
Scott Heron into a collective statement which 
also includes the voices of Nelson Mandela 
and Desmond Tutu 

Dave Marsh < hook likewise nistaposes an 
mader < account of the production. of the 
record sith stark facts and photographs of 
the horrors of evervday hfe under apartheid 
and sugeests a vanen of campaigning con- 
tacts Semor saints like Keith Richards. Pete 
Townshend. Peter Gahnel (whose Biko was 
Little Stevens onginal inspiration), Ringe 
Stan and Geldof himself are also to be found 
deep in the mix. And the fina] video of the 
arn&te marching down the New York streets 
leading their own contingent into a vast ann- 
apartheid ralh ts exhilaranng evidence of the 
sheer energs Amencan radicalism still 
possesses 
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nor of Massachusetts, a state with the usual 
range of detenuon centres and long-estab- 
lished juvenile pnsons, known as training 
schools In the face of enormous institutional 
resistance he set about a rapid decarceration 
policy starting with the worst kids and the 
могы prisons 
Despite the coming and going of several 
successors, changing state governments and 
the outcry of the lawn order lobby, the train- 
ing schools remain closed and, as Andrew 
Rutherford puts it, “the state is able to 
address itself to the problems of youth crime, 
unhindered Бу the irrelevant heritage of juve- 
nile prisons." His absorbing chapter on the 
politics of the Massachusetts alternative is 
important, just because Miller dived in at the 
deep end. Here we have splashed around for 
decades at the shallow end of the pool of 
delinquency, and the history of 20th century 
attempts to develop alternative institutions to 
prison for young offenders, under the ban- 
ners of "welfare" or of "treatment," have 


simple led to vet further incarceration 

The punishment ideology has triumphed 
Rorlal has been replaced һу south custody 
Ат н< staff are hack ın prison service uniform 
after (0 vean ef anban clothes The Home 
Office itself finds that the detention centres 
cageih engage in. hlatant recruiting fram the 
courts. while the substitution of formal as 
opposed to informal police cautioning results 
ın widening rather than narrowing һе crimi- 
nal justice net 

Far Rutherford, one of that band of former 
horstal assistant governors who have «een 
every reform turned into an excuse far lock: 
ing up more people. the current triumph of 
the punitive approach is worse than irrele- 
vant He knows, as we all do. that most crimi- 
nal offences are the work af males under 21 
and that the peak age is very much younger 
He knows, as we all do. that most people 
grow out of crime just as they grow out of 
acne The social institutions aiding growth 
are the home and the school and the network 
of ordinary social relations 

His book draws support from such initia- 
tives as the Woodlands centre at 
Basingstoke, and warns of the growing popu- 
lanty in the Amencan middle class of locking 
up their troublesome young in private psychi- 
atric institutions paid for by health insurance. 
Rutherford claims. powerfully and per- 
suasively, that "management of young peo- 
ple and crime has to be rescued from criminal 
justice and other types of formal intervention 
and returned to where it belongs. The key 
question for policy-makers is how to foster 
and support the capacity of homes and 
schools to respond effectively and hold on to 
voung people in trouble." 

The issue is broadened by Children in 
Adult Prisons, compiled from the Defence 
for Children International Exploratory 
Study, based in Geneva and covering many 
countries. The work was exploratory pre- 
cisely because in most countries the imprison- 
ment of children in adult institutions is 
contrary to the [aw, so that governments have 
not envisaged collecting statistics on its 
extent. But it happens universally. In Britain, 
far example, some young people spend the 
whole of their sentence in an adult loca! 
prison, and in 1982 there were 102 children 
detained by the immigration authorities at 
Harmondsworth detention centre. 

Sombrely this world-wide report lists gov- 
ernmental torture and murder of children 
and shows how the machinery of the state 
sweeps up the children of political opponents 
and the "street-children" of third world 
cities, whose crime is to atlempt to support 
themselves. Universal legal and коста! norms 
hold that children are entitled to special pro- 
cedures and treatment, outside the adult sys- 
tem of criminal justice In. Britain. we 
interpret this in a remarkable way. For on 
receipt of the Home Office report that the 
short, sharp shock regime tried out in two 
detention centres made no difference to the 
future record of detainees, the then Home 
Secretary, Leon Brittan, extended it to all 
detention centres, so that, as Rutherford 
acidly puts it, the only deliberately punitive 
institutions. within our prison system are 
exclusively for its youngest inmates. 
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Besides covering the head. the tnp hat could 
ala function as an improvised hold all 
therein a man might tuck away securely a 
handkerchief. his lunch. even. rf necessary 
stalen goods Manufacturers were quick to 
perceive a want and soon supplied toppers 
with purpose-built pockets in the linings 

Hut what if that well-filled hat grew uncom 
fortahly hot? A whole range of cool. self 
ventilating hats was available the Bonafide 
Ventilating Hat: Fuller s Neoteric Ventilar. 
ing Hat; the Aeolian hat with its airpocker 
moulded into the crown The brand-names 
chime like bells. In its heyday, dunng the 
Victorian high noon of the Bntish clothing 
industry, the commercial imagination noted 
untramelled. producing a strange. sump- 
tuous poetry of its own 

[n a way. Victorians Unbuttoned 15 an 
anthology of that poetry It is an analysis of 
the registered designs for clothing kept at the 
Public Record Office. Kew. from 1839 to 
1900. It is crammed with illustranons of the 
kind the surrealists used in their collages 
drawings and photographs of sartonal 
notions and novelties in such bewildenng 
variety and of such awesome inventiveness 
that you might think the Victonans exhibited 
their subconsciouses upon their persons 
instead of repressing them in the usual places 

The “antt-garotte cravate," for example. 
with its fierce metal spike hidden under the 
knot. The metal heel-plates moulded to 
depict famous men, “so that one could leave a 
hero at every tread," as Sarah Levitt 
observes. The inflatable "Life Preserver 
Braces," for nervous marinets. The White 
Knight in Alice Through the Looking Glas 
might have thought these up. All the same 
Victorians Unbuttoned is not a mere vade 
mecum to the quaint. [t shows how the Vic- 
torians thought of everything; so, inevitably 
some of the things they thought of were 
exceedingly odd. 

To register a design is to protect it from the 
Piracy of other manufacturers, registered 
designs tor clothing belong to the burgeoning 
eta of mass production, Mass production 
meant that those who were not neh could at 
last afford to be smart. Sarah Levitt quotes 
from H.G. Wells (especially Kipps), from 
Dickens and several times from The Diary of 
u Nobody, the new literature of the emergent 
lower middle class, to show how the inge- 
mous inventions looked and felt once they 
were one. How the false shirtfronts rode up. 
the celluloid collars pricked—how the 
made-up tle stamped a man instantly as a cad, 
aping those betters who could afford to hire a 
valet to do up their cravats for them. 

All these items were designed to keep up 
appearances, to pive the illusion of the afflu- 
ence to which one aspired rather than reflect 
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STAND 


Back to 


the 
future 


JULIE BURCHILL 


a —— 
If the Permissive Society of the sixties is 
to blame for everything, why are things 
still as bad as they are after seven stern 

|. Tory years? 

die Sedgwick was girl of the year, 
E Steady Go and The Avengers 

played to packed parlours, Simon 
Napier-Bell managed the biggest pop combo 
in the country, and white lipstick, paisley and 
polo necks were standard West Wonderland 
demob. Yes, it was 1985—that was the year, 
that was, when the sixties revival which had 
threatened since the start of the eighties laid 
down the first solid foundations for the big 
sweep. | 

What young women are putting on their 

lips, of course, has never been the best 
barometer of our times, contrary to the lick 
and a promise wisdom of Angela Carter. But 
when the nation’s shopkeepers sit up and 
more importantly cough up—Habitat swal- 
lowed British Home Stores, Harrods 
re-launched Way In and Harvey Nichols 
re-launched Zone, both shrines to bad sixties 
taste, with two of the most expensive com- 
mercial parties of the London year—there is 
something of a quiet riot going on. 

But 1985 was not just the year of the sixties 
revival—it was the year of the sixties reviled. 
In the nightclubs the big question may have 
been “Patsy Kensitt: God or demitasse?” but 
in the House of Commons it was “The Sixties: 
Swinging Saint or Swingeing Sinner?” Of 
course, there were two sixties, as there are 
two of every decade. Before Messy and After 
Messy. BM was amphetamines, mini skirts 
and Freedom Riders; AM was LSD, body paint 
and Manson Family. But no one who needed 
the sixties, either as dreamboat or scapegoat, 
got specific; they just saw a big blur of sex, 
drugs and FUN FUN FUN, and cast their vote 
accordingly. 

The two views of the sixties can be summed 
up as "We never had it so good" and "We're 
having it so bad because of it." The hero and 
villan of the piece is the "Permissive 
Society," that great "liberator" which has led 
us all onto the path of "lawlessness." 

he latter view is very popular amongst 
T^ saviours of the Shires—the Tebbits 
and Hailshams, whose constituencies, 
we are led to believe, were never soiled by the 
sybaritic, syphilitic mores of Swinging 

London. These men, being good Papists at 

heart if not on the dotted line, believe in 

Original Sin. Given their recent utterances, 

it's clear that they date the Fall of Man, not 

back to Adam and Eve (a few million mug- 
gings and rapes later), but back to John and 


Yoko. Why, their corporation. was even 
called Apple. . . 

Who would have thought that we would 
live to see the day when Tories red in tooth 
and claw would explain crime and lawlessness 
by blaming society—albcit of the permissive 
kind. Conservatives have traditionally 
believed that it is individuals, not society, 
who are responsible for individual actions. 
But now this is not so. Blacks who riot in 
Brixton are frec apents who have made a 
choice; but sex crimes are a direct result of 
the permissive society. How, in fact, can this 
be? 

And what is it exactly that the Tories have 
against the permissive society? They more 
than any other party have benefited by its 
gains. Sex scandals, homosexuality, divorce 
and rife drug abuse among their off- 
spring—no parliamentary party can rival the 
Tories when it comes to juicy headlines. Yet 
listening to top Tories talk about sin, evil and 
wickedness, you realise that the realm of rea- 
son is being left behind for the pop theology 
of the moral majority. (Poor Ronald Reagan 
had the same problem in America earlier in 
the eighties, in the purple persona of the 
Vicki Morgan/Alfred Bloomingdale scandal, 
when it transpired that those who spoke out 
in favour of conservative sexual standards 
were holding bondage parties with call girls 
behind closed doors.) 

Of course, the permissive society is a won- 
derful card to play in the party game that is 
put through its paces every four years or 
so—the one called “Frightening the Gullible 
Bastards into the Polling Booths.” Now you 
can have reds not only under the bed—but in 


6 € The sixties were the only decade 
in which the British people—every 
last one of them—were perceived 
by the world's media to be having 

Fun Fun Fun.99 


them, transmitting a dose of AIDS into the 
bargain. 

What particularly sticks in the craw about 
this state of affairs is that while Tories exer- 
cise their right to use the language of religion 
in staking our their party's moral ground like 
a dirty old tomcat spraying its territory—the 
party kicks up a stink if the church dares to 
use the language of politics. This is known as 
"Having your Communion wafer and eating 
it.” 

The government is so sure that the voting 
public is as thick as two short planks that it 
will not ask the million dollar question, “But 
why do we still have the Permissive Society 
after seven years of Conservative rule?” and 
even surer of British ignorance of our own 
recent history that we will swallow stolidly 
the big, bad bogey of the sixties, when every- 
thing broke down (under Labour, of course). 
But the fact is that the root of today’s per- 
ceived evils started not in the sixties but in the 
very austere, “respectable” forties and fifties. 

Liberal child-rearing, the generation gap, 
psychological explanations of crime, juvenile 
delinquency, sexual licence—all date back to 
them. The Pill, incredibly, was first used in 
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1954. From 1945 to 1950, the average teenage 
wage increased twice as much as that of the 
average adult wage. 

In 1953. the first Teddy Boy murder took 
place on Clapham Common. Teddy Boys 
altacked bus conductors (who, admittedly, 
tended to goad the hapless boys into violence 
by asking them provocative questions such 
as, “May I have your fare, please?"). They 
were instrumental in the white attacks on 
blacks that came to be known as “race 
riots"—but were actually white riots—in 
Nottingham and Notting Hil in 1958, 
Though many adults joined in, they were 
started by the boys in the blue suede shoes. 
The nine unskilled working class adolescents 
accused of starting the riots, each sentenced 
to four years imprisonment, were all Teds. 

The first generation of juvenile delinquents 
grew up cheek by jowl with National Service, 
which lasted from 1948 to 1960. Dr Spock 
actually u-turned on his liberal principles in 
1955 after visiting the Soviet Union and find- 
ing the rigorously disciplined children 
"warm, spontaneous, polite and generous " 
A bestseller of 1955, Why Johnny Can't 
Read? was followed by the ominous Why 
Ivan Can Read. 

0 the subversive ideas which made us 
S- wrecks we are today started long 

before the sixties. If the Tories must 
blame some vile source for sending us juve- 
nile delinquency, aips, violent Tv, lawless- 
ness and soft-shrink apologies for crime, they 
should really blame America, with whom our 
cultural identity became so entangled after 
the war and our subsequent sell-out. Had we 
been sensible and applied to join the Warsaw 
Pact, we might have a prudent, prudish, poor 
but honest populace similar to that of the 
Soviet Union. 

It is not solid fact that makes the Tories 
hate the sixties, but superstition. The sixties 
were the only decade in which the Bntish 
people, every last one of them, were per- 
ceived by the world's media to he having FUN 
FUN FUN. And nothing, to the low church 
lower-middles who make up the bulk of the 
modern Conservative Party, is as suspicious 
and unsound as fun for its own sake. If the 
post-sixties recession hadn't happened spon- 
taneously, Mrs Thatcher would have had to 
invent it: pride comes before a fall, handsome 
is as handsome does, and all those other little 
homilies the PM is so partial to slipping into 
her speeches. 

It is precisely this perception—easy 
money, jobs galore, cheap and central pri- 
vate accommodation, drugs befere drugs 
came to mean heroin, sex before sex came to 
mean AIDS; all this and a Noonday Under- 
ground too!—which make the decade in 
question so attractive to a new generation of 
eighties teenagers, who were born in the six- 
ties, and have gone right back there for their 
ideas of what it means to be young—the Baby 
Boomerangs. 

A boom town is simply a better place to be 
than a ghost town. It is no good the Tories 
railing against the sixties, when the present, 
and the prospects as choreographed by them, 
seems so bleak that all young people have to 
look forward to is the past. Back to the 
future, indeed. 
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year. Like everybody else. 
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further education PT auf ES 
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сат His teachers. а^ well ay E 
mnclinations and attainments. sugges T 
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liminary music COUR at Colchester Insti 
in мр town He was auditioned 


a job 


wm eur nearest 


and accepted there ^ 
ү Rut then his troubles hegan Colchester 1 


ın Essen while we hve in Suffolk The East 
Saxons might think that à music-based Rint 
is nghi far some ]e-to- 19 vear «ш к ў 
South Folk don't agree with early specia р: 
tion. They believe that local bards are better: 
off in their sixth forms, enjoying the extra 
breadth of other a levels. They. too. audi- 
toned our parucular churl. They didn t find 
him to be the Anglo-Saxon equivalent ot a 
high-flver. But thev didn't communicate their 
decision until thev reckoned that it was 100 
late for any alternatives to their own provi- 
sion to be considered. 

] was nonplussed by this tnbalism. After 
all. I had seen last vear the usc-funded dig in 
our local churchyard for the grave of 
Guthrum. king of the East Angles in the 9th 
centun. who disdained to make invidious 
distincnons between Norfolk. Suffolk and 
Essex. So ] crept across the iron curtain into 
Essex to learn whether students could be 
enrolled privately on this particular course. I 
was told that ıf students lived in Essex, or in 
any other ЕЕС country. a fee of £321 would be 
payable each year. but if they lived in Suffolk 
they would be obliged to pay an additional 
*out-countv^ fee of up to £2,000 a year. 

I never wanted to overburden Suffolk's 
resources. 1 wondered how ta pass my son off 
as a foreigner. Vaguely | thought of Belgium, 
because we once knew a Labour mp called 
John Wilmot whose cousin, Jean Wilmot- 
Desmedt, kept the Hotel de l'Aviation in 
Ostend. where I had often stayed as a child. 
Could we smuggle my son in from abroad? 

We had stumbled, all unwittingly, into the 
never-never land of educational bureaucracy 
and finance. Since, on inquiry, I was referred 
to "the rules," ( tried very hard in the public 
library to find out what these rules were, who 
had made thern, and why. 

What ] did learn was that there were six 
candidates from Suffolk who had been 
accepted for the music course in Essex, but 
that all had been rejected for financial sup- 
port, whether they were high-flyers or low- 
flyers. Two of them were finally sent there 
because those parents who made the most 
fuss, including me, had their offspring recon- 
sidered at the eleventh, or in fact the thir- 
teenth hour, and accepted. 

Like my son, [ am grateful for this change 
of heart, but I have this awful nagging feeling 
that if ] had been a little less obnoxious in my 
correspondence with the county council, he 
wouldn't be in the course of his choice. I can't 
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believe that the fuss making capacity Hines 
ents should be the determinant 07 wr i 
tional policy. But evel ane Į near сопапт: 
his unacceptable truth. E 
: Our loca! youth organiser, Mike Simkins, 
set up a Town Forum so that we could put sed 
questions to the district council chairman. to 
our county councillor, our deputy officer and 
our MP. I raised this particular awkward issue, 
and the answers that I got confirm the nasty 
truth that I had inadvertently discovered. 
The mp, Tim Yeo, confirmed (from his years 
of experience with the Spastics Society) that 
the parents who pushed the hardest got their 
children into the course of their choice. The 
district council chairman thought that a quid- 
pro-quo adjustment at the end of the finan- 
cial year would reveal that the transactions 
were merely on paper. The county councillor 
congratulated me for being a persistent par- 
ent. The deputy education officer had a 
homily about local autonomy and the need to 
see that the ratepayers’ money was well- 
spent—whereas he knows, just as I know, 
that the greater part of our education spend- 
ing comes not from us ratepayers but from us 
taxpayers, and that Her Majesty doesn't 
recognise our little tribal loyalties. 

The Treaty of Rome includes a clause 
requiring member governments to give all 
EEC nationals equal access to their education 
systems. The ruling was tested in the Euro- 
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Most of us threw out our boring old blitz 
stories years ago, to the great relief of our 
relations, along with the Joe Loss records and 
bakelite table-lamps, only to learn much later 
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bygones or oral history. But we knew at the 
time that the picture of the Home Front pre- 
sented by the Ministry of Information wasn t 
quite the whole truth. | 1 
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@ oranda under the 30-year rule? In fact, most 

of the recent “revelations” of the Now И Can 
V) Be Told variety were available at the time or 
soon after in books like Our Towns a 
close-up (Oxford 1943) by members of the 
Women's Group on Public Welfare, The 
Cambridge Evacuation. Survey (Methuen 
1941) by Susan Isaacs and others, and 
(especially important on the inability of local 
authority departments to cope with a catas- 
trophe like the blitz) War over West Ham 
(Faber 1947) by Doreen Idle. 

These of course were never meant to be 
"popular" books, whereas London at War 
belongs to the series accompanied by tclevi- 
sion programmes on twr about The Making 
of Modern London. intended to capture a 
general audience. Like its predecessors, it is 
Superbly researched, remarkable for its 
illustrations and its selection of less obvious 
narratives. It is very faithful to the 
atmosphere of the time and makes good use 
of the secret government sampling of public 
opinion and morale. 

The personal stories are often heart-rend- 
ing, and the account of how public officials 
and departments were slowly shifted by 
changes in popular attitudes from a punitive 
Poor Law approach to the victims to one 
which simply recognised need is very well 
told and must have overtones for city 
dwellers today. 

Ten years ago Robert Westall wrote a 
prize-winning novel, The Machine-Gunners, 
based on the true story of some boys in east 
Yorkshire who looted the machine-gun from 
a crashed German plane and prepared to 
start their own war. He found himself del- 
uged with letters from people with their own 
reminiscences to offer and, as he puts it, "I 
didn’t find the children of the blitz, they 
found me.” He knows perfectly well how 
anecdote evolves into myth, but he has col- 
lected a range of extraordinary as well as 
humdrum tales about wartime childhood. 

His evacuee yarns have the usual accounts 
of the grotesque attitudes prevalent among 
the rural middle class towards the lower 
orders, as well as that of the eight year old 
from South Shields who gave up school to 
pass his time in the fields with the plough- 
men, and so was sent home with, however, “a 
love of country life which has had a profound 
influence ever since.” 

He met people who, as children, had 


BOOK 


defied the official rules on contact with rows 
to have their spuds turned into chips by Ital- 
ians or had invaded à camp to mect their 
favourite Germans. Не found someone who 
at 14, "because he was the smallest," had 
crawled through а foot-wide pipe to 
extinguish a phosphorous bomb and had later 
found himself tunnelling to sort out the living 
from the dead. 

Westall tracked down the origins of his 
machine-gun story and traced a far stranger 
tale, of three Welsh 13 year olds who held 
1,800 troops at bay with 5,000 rounds of 
ammunition outside Barmouth in 1944. 
Nobody wants to talk about that episode any 
more but, as Westall says, "children take and 
make their fun where they can get it, and if 
it's potentially lethal, that just makes it more 
fun." There's much food for thought in this 
excellent collection. 
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THE INNER |: BRITISH LITERARY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Brian Finney 
Faber £14.95 
JEREMY SEABROOK 


Brian Finney wrote this book as a result of 
teaching literature to adults through the 
extra-mural department of London Univer- 
sity. It is no doubt this excellent discipline 
which has made him focus with such readable 
and effective clarity on a limited namber of 
accounts of their lives by writers in this cen- 
tury (though the selection seems a little 
eccentric—why John Osborne, for instance, 
rather than someone like Kathleen Raine?). 

The 20th century has seen a widening and 
deepening of the genre. Indeed, we live in an 
incontinent culture, one that is without reti- 
cences, in which it is possible—even necess- 
ary—to tell all. In fact, it sometimes seems 
that the air is full of the sound of confessions; 
and if secrets do remain intact, it isn't for the 
want of telling, but only because no one hears 
them above the hubbub. 

Finney quite properly concentrates on sub- 
jective autobiographies rather than on those 
stories that used to fill the library shelves of 
how the great rose to pre-eminence. It is his 
intention to vindicate literary autobiography, 
not merely as a source of information about 
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of the recent “revelations” of the Now It Can 
Be Told variety were available at the time or 
soon after in books like Our Towns: a 
close-up (Oxford 1943) by members of the 
Women's Group on Public Welfare, The 
Cambridge Evacuation Survey (Methuen 
1941) by Susan Isaacs and others, and 
(especially important on the inability of local 
authority departments to cope with a catas- 
trophe like the blitz) War over West Ham 
(Faber 1947) by Doreen Idle. 

These of course were never meant to be 
"popular" books, whereas London at War 
belongs to the series accompanied by televi- 
sion programmes on Lwr about The Making 
of Modern London, intended to capture a 
general audience. Like its predecessors, it is 
superbly researched, remarkable for its 
illustrations and its selection of less obvious 
narratives. It is very faithful to the 
atmosphere of the time and makes good use 
of the secret government sampling of public 
opinion and morale. 

The personal stories are often heart-rend- 
ing, and the account of how public officials 
and departments were slowly shifted by 
changes in popular attitudes from a punitive 
Poor Law approach to the victims to one 
which simply recognised need is very well 
told and must have overtones for city 

dwellers today. 

Ten years ago Robert Westall wrote a 
prize-winning novel, The Machine-Gunners, 
based on the true story of some boys in east 
Yorkshire who looted the machine-gun from 
a crashed German plane and prepared to 
start their own war. He found himself del- 
uged with letters from people with their own 
reminiscences to offer and, as he puts it, “I 
didn't find the children of the blitz, they 
found me." He knows perfectly well how 
anecdote evolves into myth, but he has col- 
lected a range of extraordinary as well as 
humdrum tales about wartime childhood. 

His evacuee yarns have the usual accounts 
of the grotesque attitudes prevalent among 
the rural middle class towards the lower 
orders, as well as that of the eight year old 
from South Shields who gave up school to 
pass his time in the fields with the plough- 
men, and so was sent home with, however, “a 
love of country life which has had a profound 
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defied the official rules on contact with rows 
to have their spuds turned into chips by Hal 
ians or had invaded a camp to пес their 
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at 14, "because he was the smallest," had 
crawled through a footewide pipe to 
extinguish a phosphorous bomb and had later 
found himself tunnelling to sort out the living, 
from the dead. 

Westall tracked down the origins of his 
machine-gun story and traced a far stranger 
tale, of three Welsh 13 year olds who held 
1,800 troops at bay with 5,000 rounds of 
ammunition outside Barmouth in 1944, 
Nobody wants to talk about that episode any 
more but, as Westall says, “children take and 
make their fun where they can get it, and if 
it’s potentially lethal, that just makes it more 
fun.” There’s much food for thought in this 
excellent collection. 
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teaching literature to adults through the 
extra-mural department of London Univer- 
sity. It is no doubt this excellent discipline 
which has made him focus with such readable 
and effective clarity on a limited number of 
accounts of their lives by writers in this cen- 
tury (though the selection seems a little 
eccentric—why John Osborne, for instance, 
rather than someone like Kathleen Raine?). 

The 20th century has seen a widening and 
deepening of the genre. Indeed, we live in an 
incontinent culture, one that is without reti- 
cences, in which it is possible—even necess- 
ary—to tell all. In fact, it sometimes seems 
that the air is full of the sound of confessions; 
and if secrets do remain intact, it isn't for the 
want of telling, but only because no one hears 
them above the hubbub. 

Finney quite properly concentrates on sub- 
jective autobiographies rather than on those 
stories that used to fill the library shelves of 
how the great rose to pre-eminence. It is his 
intention to vindicate literary autobiography, 
not merely as a source of information about 
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subject, and whether the social sciences have 
done much good for that unhappy country. 
One fact about South Africa which should 
never be forgotten is that Dr Hendrik Ver- 
woerd was a professor of sociology. 
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that elusive prosperity. Not only this, for the 
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reworking of the very psychic structures of x 
working people,” learning that “no less spec- © 
tacular profits are to be made from its exploi- gg 
tation of the heart and the spirit and the 
imagination, than may be won from the flesh 

and blood of those who live under its 
dominion.” 

I felt uneasy all through the book at the 
mixture of those evocative thumbnail 
sketches of daily experience and the revivalist 
preacher’s tone of blaming the capitalist 
Beelzebub for all life’s heartbreaks and disas- 
ters. It was a relief in the final chapter to find 
a specific rejection of the mode of thinking 
that divides everything into good and evil. 
precisely because it leads to “the need for 
faith, purity and sectarianism rather than to 
the awkward and partial struggles by which 
people remake themselves, but never totally 
or completely.” 

The authors go further. They warn us that 
marxism is “the most glaring example of a 
socialism which accepts, nay demands, the 
intensification of capitalist productivism as a 
condition of socialist development.” Rightly. 
they point out that in the “socialist countries” 
this has been “an incapacitating inheritance 
for those in pursuit of real socialist 
alternatives." 

In tracing the disarray of the British labour 
movement they look for the picking up of "an 
older tradition of libertarian socialism" which 
concerns itself with those "vast lived areas of 
daily reality" whether of family, locality. gen- 
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boiled down to the economics of the work- 
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Lv any sample of architects in this 
"^ who was the most loved and 
к 18 member of their Profession, the 
gee" would undoubtedly get Would be 
Vm Most would have met him as 
"a ror he was a familiar figure in the 
P ле schools. always with a knot of 
“i awening over him as he Impishly 
ad the pretensions of their educa. 
| yan ет to abandon the cult of ong- 
n an ideal of simple and economic 

М _ In the years when Mies апа 


ue ihe delightful things about Segal, the 
ро? markable was the fact that, just as his 
j^ е raries in the modern movement 
ptm ing from their practices into an old 
— retiring x } | 
!** pewilderment at the public rejection of 
yn architecture, he began the most sig- 
zam phase of his professional career. It 
nother of his contradictions of the usua] 
5 jons. (He told a packed meeting at 
“oval Institute of British Architects, 
i he never joined, "I am a limited and 
Eun designer and want to remain that 
L But the triumphs of his last years were 
‘culmination of a lifetime spent in search 
{sensible solutions to modern housing 
peds . ; 
tis father was a painter and he was born in 
Win a bohemian commune on the hill 
joe Ascona in the Ticino canton of 
'auerland. Years later he reflected that "to 
‘wie spent childhood and adolescence in an 
wonment of artists, architects, writers, 
fereformers, ideologues and mystics, 
їшшапз and cranks” was in a way a singular 
ice of good luck, “but there were moments 
“т longed for ordinariness and went to 
x it! So I had playmates in both camps 
thch meant that I was affected by the lives of 
“N ће bohemians and the ordinary phi- 
Nines, And I have since found myself all the 
= moving from one camp to the other, 
“citeally able to adjust to one world only. 
‘lived in abject poverty until Bernard 
Meyer, the wealthy son of a peasant 
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“Med Arthur Segals paintings. į 
, about his circumstances and became * 
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being МЧ To say, he had always avoided 

Cin? à Wane. lave and s; uM 
ge-slave and saw no point in slav- 


ine ta pay №; ' : 
*Y wages to others. His ‘Wer 
technteay g lis buildings were 


ШКМ inventive. but otherwise unre- 
the ct, © except for the troubles he had with 
rere өй, and building control system. He 
th |. ne postwar giantism that swept over 

€ architectural world, but had reached a 
Profession 


al crisis which he explained last 
year to architecture writer, M 


Martin Pawley: 
2 henever a new project came along, 
there was this brief honeymoon 
w \ 


with design, then the long drawn- 
Out fight with the control apparatus. The cli- 


ent had to adjust himself to this. And then 
there was the final business of building. and 
there ıt was harder and harder. When you 
administer a client's resources you have a 


moral obligation to him. I built 30 houses in 
London before 1962 but it was becoming so 
difficult that it was really warfare—and I had 
become in consequence a much less amiable 
Below: an example of Segal's build- 
It-yourself experiment, in Lewisham—the 
only borough brave enough to try it out 


person that Lam naw [was 1 
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1% liberation began ın 106? when he 
H: wife wh uixchildeen between 
them, decided ta re burke their hers 
ut Fhghgate and to put ip o teinporar 
galow at the hottam of the parik t dive in 
meanwhile The lightweight. niber oni 


ture, with n0 foundations other than 
slabs, and using stand 


у quite an 


pasinp 


ard eladding material: 
and Linings 1 market sizes (so thal thev conl 


he reused elsewhere). took twa weeks te 
build and cost ERGO [t is there today «nuy 
ever. | slept in it à few years ago, with deep 
snow all around 

Ht led to а series of commissions up and 
down the country for permanent houses un 
the same principle, with Segal refining and 
improving the method each ume A carpen 
ter, Fred Wade, followed him from house to 
house, and everywhere the chents found 
themselves able to do more and more of th. 
building themselves. to vary the plan and to 
make additions. 

By the mid-1970s Segal was yearning ta 
find one local authority that would sponsor a 
build-it-yourself experiment of this kind for 
people on its housing waiting or transfer {ist 
Eventually, by one vate, Lewisham borough 
council in London decided to do so. on 
pockets of land too awkward or too sloping to 
fit its own programme. After two and a half 
years of agonising delay—because the pro- 
posal didn’t fit the standard ways of financ- 
ing. providing or controlling buildings—it 
happened. 

The members of the Lewisham Self-Build 
Housing Association are lyrical about their 
achievement and the way it has changed their 
lives. When they did an Open Door Tv pro- 
gramme. it brought 1.000 inquiries But the 
bureaucratic and ideological objections are 
still so rigid that the only repeat venture so far 
has been once more in Lewisham where a 
new group. atded by the architect Jon 
Broome and the floor-layer Ken Atkins, are 
building at this moment 

egal recalled his feelings when the first 
$ went up: “I was immensely 

happy like a child almost ^ 11 wasn't 
just a vindication of his building method and 
its relevance in a country with a need tor 
cheap. quick. yet durable housing. and with 
people in unsought idleness 11 was a triumph 
for Ins belief that people could—if aided, 
rather than pushed around-—manage then 
own lives and shape their own environment 
And instead of being dismayed at the count- 
less small variations and innovations. and 
additions" to the designs he had worked out 
with each individual family, ho rejoiced 

In today's unversal gloom he wis ever 
joved to have helped to prove in the most 
convincing Way imaginable “that th ls 
among the people that five in this com 
such a wealth of talent.” and he toi 
unbelievable that this creativity will continu 
to be denied outlets. When he died at d 
of 78 three weeks ago. his friends t It 1 
had, quietly as ever, slipped out ot lite 
blaze of glory. 


The secretary ot the Lewisham Self Bu 
Association is Ken Atkins, of Gateways 
Bromley. Kent 
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STAND 


Peckham 
revived? 


COLIN WARD 


¢ founders called it a laboratory of 
anarchy. Could it happen again? 


We came to the fiftieth anniversary meeting 
his week in the unfamiliar surrounding of thc 
Royal College of General Practitioners from 
variety of motives. For Lord Donaldson in 
he chair—one of the few survivors of the 
atly days of the Peckham Health Centre—it 
yas one of the major influences ina long and 
pusy life. For other veterans, who thought 
hat the National Health Service would cost 
progressively less as the backlog of ill-health 
nherited in 1948 continually declined. our 
ingle experimental investigation of the 
nature Of health, rather than of disease, 
есотеѕ more and more relevant. 

For people like me, curious about the pre- 
conditions for resourcefulness and indepen- 
jnce in individuals and communities, 
Peckham was an empirical verification of our 
deepest convictions. The founders—a hus- 
tand-and-wife pair of doctors, [Innes Pearce 
ad George Scott Williamson— wrote in 1938 
Жош their Family Health Club, “It seems 
hat ^а sort of anarchy’ is the first condition in 
iy experiment in human applied biology. 
This condition is also that to which our mem- 
bers most readily respond . . ." 

It began much earlier, in 1926, when, 
üvolved in welfare work in south London, 
hey concluded that most urban dwellers 
*ere so "de-vitalised" that babies were born 
deficient in health: "the youth of the nation is 
hreatened before it is born." To study the 
haracteristics of health, they devised the 
dea of a family club, to be joined on two 
onditions: first, that the whole family must 
n; and second, that families must agree to a 
Periodical medical examination. 

They started in a small house run as a club 
‘ntl 1929. The next step was to raise the 
Money from charitable trusts to move to a 
“Urpose-built family club big enough to be 
"l-supporting from subscriptions. By 1935 
"ty had raised the cash. and built the 
oneer Health Centre, designed for them by 
"Owen Williams. It was glass-walled inside 
1 out, as the Peckham biologists needed to 

Serve what members actually did. The cen- 
° Of the building was a swimming pool, at 
"me the second largest in London. There 
“а theatre, a gymnasium and a children's 
sery on the ground floor, with dance halls. 

*feteria, a library and medical rooms. 

{ғап from 1935 to 1939, and after the war 
"^ 1946 то 1950. The experiment finally 
dedin 195). after all efforts to overcome its 

"Daal difficulties had failed. Since “health 

"ts had become part of the official doc- 
“after the passing of the National Health 
Эне Actin 1946. the directors approached 


O 


t ' 
ему of Health to Dind à Formula to 
T "pone v anto (the. йил) provision 
псу failed for five reasons 

It Was concerned exclusively with the study 
and cultivation of health: not with the treat 
ment of discase 
? It was h; . wo 
n à bitsed exclusively en the imtegiate«d 
апу; not on the individual 
3. It was based exclusively on a locality; it had 
no open door,” 
+. 105 basis Was contributory (2s 6d-—12 
”Ap—a week a family); not free. 

5. [t was based оп autonomous administra- 
tion, and so did not conform to the organisa- 
tional structure of the Nits. 

Scott Williamson died in 1953. Innes Pea- 
Tse went on propagating the Peckham find- 
ings until her death in 1978. Proposals for a 
repeat run in the postwar world have con- 


Above Innes Pearse and George Scott 
Williamson, founders of the Pioneer Health 
Centre. Right, the centre at night. 

tinually arisen, linked to other kinds of com- 
munity self-organisation. I remember a 
Family Health and Housing Society at Dron- 
field in Derbyshire in the 1950s. and a similar 
aspiration in Glenrothes in Scotland in the 
1970s. When the original centre closed. mem- 
bers tried to keep alive some of its functions 
themselves. One of them recalls. "My hus- 
band was earning a £5 wage at the time. 
Where else could the children have gone 
swimming every day. and enjoyed roller skat- 
ing. and all the other fun, for half à crown a 
week?" | 

But the alternative to the promotion (or 
even just the investigation) of health às 
attempting to catch up with sickness. We 
have a barrage of complaints about the inade- 
quacy of the NHs. We are endlessly reminded 
that it is the biggest employer in Europe, and 
that its estimated cost for 1985-86 is the sum 
of £17,500,000,000— ie. about £350 for every 
man, woman and child in Britain. 

The nutritionist, Barbara Griggs, has writ- 
ten that "The practice of medicine or therapy 
has its own science of pathology. The practice 
of health demands its own science of living, 
the laws which govern the processes the natu- 
ral power of growth and development. 
Peckham is still the only preface to such a 


science we know el nother Bul If was only 
a begenning, amd the ic establisbinent of a 
liberatoery to сөп Шс the research 
already begun and to pursue the fulfilment of 
ils promise would seem to he not only reason 
able but urgent Belore we dismiss such i 
vision of society as hopelessly utopian, we 
surely awe it lo ourselves and to our children 
to give the Peckham experiment what in halt 
a century it lias never had: a further lengthy. 
competently iun. and. comprehensive: trial 
What alternatives are lett to us?” 

She was introducing à new edition pub 
lished this week. of the key Peckham book 
which first came out in 1941, fhe Peckham 
Experiment: a study of the Ining structure of 
society, by Innes Pearse and Lucy € rocker 
(Scottish Academic Press, £5). It's an impor- 
tant testimony, with lessons we should al! 
have learned ycars ago Isn't there some- 
thing. for example. in the conclusion of the 
Peckham biologists, applicable to those who 
want to save the inner cities They said. 

"Our failures during our first 18 months? 
work have taught us something very signift- 
cant. [ndividuals. from infants to old people. 
resent or fail to show any interest in anything 
initially presented to them through disci- 
pline, regulation or instruction, which ts 
another aspect of authority. (Even the very 
‘Centre idea’ has a certain taint of authority 
and this is contributing to our slow recruit- 
ment.) We now proceed by merely providing 
an environment rich ın instruments. for 
action—that is giving a chance to do things 
Slowly but surely these chances are seized 
upon and used as opportunities for develop- 
ment of inherent capacity, The instruments 
of action have onc common characteristic— 
they must speak for themselves The voice of 


the salesman or the teacher trightens the 
potential users." 

We tailed to grasp this when we concen cd 
postwar welfare in terms of bureaucracy and 


hierarchies Nobody in authority thought 
that there was any Importance mo the 
Peckham concern with the sources and orig- 
ins of spontaneous action. Can we at last 
learn the patience and humility to accept that 
the only kind of social organisation worth 
striving for is community selt-organisation? 


